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%A PREFACE® THE ISSUE OF THIS PERIO- 
DICAL BY THE PROPRIETORS DIRECTLY 
FROM THE CHISWICK PRESS, SO THAT THEY 
MAY MORE NEARLY CARRY OUT THEIR ORI- 
GINAL INTENTION, SEEMS TO PRESENT A 
FITTING OCCASION ON WHICH TO SUM UP AND 
MAKE CLEAR, WHAT, AS YET, LIES SCATTERED 
THROUGH THE SUCCESSIVE NUMBERS OF 
THE PAPER, NAMELY, ITS PRECISE AIMS AND 
THE VIEW OF ART SET FORTH INIT. BRIEF- 
LY, THEN, AS FAR AS SO WIDE-REACHING A 
SUBJECT CAN BE THUS TREATED IN THE 
SPACE OF A FEW PAGES, THESE CHIEFLY ARE 
THE PRINCIPLES OF WHAT WE HAVE EN- 
DEAVOURED TO SAY AND DO, IN THE THREE 
YEARS DURING WHICH THIS PERIODICAL 
HAS BEEN PUBLISHED. 


HERE is but one centre of absorbing interest, 

conmrmon to all men, and pre-eminent at all 

times, the conduct of life; and in proportion 

as all other matters approach it, so also do they 

become filled with interest. At any one moment 
in the life of a nation the need of morality may seem to be 
paramount; but a study of its continued history will show 
that it has other needs of equal importance. Of these at the 
present time we popularly admit but one, the need of know- 
ledge; while the need of manners and of beauty are acknow- 
ledged only by the few. Had the sense, so widely prevalent 
in the reign of Charles I., of the necessity of beauty, now 
alone associated with the unjust exactions of a political party, 
withstood the overwhelming and sterile endeavour after a 
state of life wholly dependent upon morality ; had this sense 
of the necessity of beauty survived, and had it permeated the 
people, it would have been impossible for the present deadly 
state of society to have come about. 

Certainly the greatest Art is that which interests itself 
most deeply in the conduct of life, which, while it is striving 
to satisfy our need of beauty, its chief matter of concern, is 
mindful also of our other needs; not, as so much of our Art 
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has been, sedulous of our need of morality alone, but careful, 
also, of our need of knowledge and manners. For this end, 
therefore, Art must exist for its own sake, as an expression and 
ornament of life. The moment it is approached merely asa 
means of making a livelihood, and much more with any am- 
bitious interests of a ‘‘commercial” kind, it ceases to be Art. 
There is, perhaps, nothing more wonderful among human 
things, than the extreme expressiveness which the most un- 
yielding of materials assumes during the process of an art. 
The clay in the brick-field, the wool in the loom, the colour 
upon the canvas, suddenly become sensitive as the human 
touch itself, laying bare with appalling certainty, in what 
spirit the workman has used them, ad gloriam Dei aut mam- 
monae, whether in desire of beauty, or of mere getting and 
spending. 

To take delight in work, to lose all sense of toil in the 
effort to make be: autifully, that is what an age of Art gives 
to her craftsmen; and how much of the work of this life is 
of the nature of a craft. But for us there is no such age; for 
into the common things of the household use of to-day this 
element of beauty, of taking delight in production, does not 
enter. Art in its highest sense, in the sense in which it 
was understood in the great ages of Greece and Italy, is 
at this present time an exotic in the hands of a few men. 
The bulk, one might almost say the entirety, of what passes 
for Art in our public buildings, our houses, and our books, 
the work of our great popular school, is not Art: it is too 
influenced by commercial interests, too dependent upon the 
political eminence of our country to be that. “It is not the 
arts that follow and attend upon empire, but empire that 
attends upon and follows the arts. . . . Commerce is so far 
from being beneficial to arts or to empires that it is destruc- 
tive of both, as all their history shows. ... Empires flourish 
till they too become commercial, and then they are scattered 
abroad to the four winds.” 

3ut there is another school in England, influenced chiefly 

by the modes of Art and Literature prevalent at the present 

time in France, of which it can neither be said that they are 

guided by commercial interests, nor that they do not take 

pleasure in their work. On the contrary, the exponents of 

this school are to their own ideals truly devoted ; still the ten- 
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dency of these ideals, a tendency of a purely scientific nature, 
threatens to be deeply injurious to Art. But here, it may be 
well to draw some distinction between the temper of Art, and 
the temper of Science. Essentially the distinction is this, 
that while the function of Science is to submit the mind 
to things, the endeavour of Art is, on the contrary, to 
submit things to the mind. ‘ Quare,”’—as Francis Bacon 
said of Poesy,—‘ Quare et merito etiam divinitatis cujuspiam 
particeps videri possit; quia animum erigit et in sublime 
rapit, rerum simulacra ad animi desideria accommodando, 
non animum rebus (quod ratio facit et historia) submittendo.” 
And it is precisely this scientific effort to submit the mind 
to things, which is every day becoming more and more cha- 
racteristic of our painters, sculptors, and of our writers. In- 
deed, in the practice of the pictorial arts, its influence would 
seem to be of no passing nature; and it has already reduced 
exhibition after exhibition of pictures to a mere series of 
studies from the model. For the most part, the skill and 
dexterity with which these pictures are done is unquestion- 
able; still, they remain merely studies from the model. But 
if we would appreciate fully the evils of this tendency, we 
must go back to its chief source in France. In reply to cer- 
tain questions put some time ago by the correspondent of 
the “Daily Telegraph” to M. Zola on the subject of marriage, 
that famous exponent of Naturalism said, amongst other 
things: “. . . it is not my province to provide remedies. I 
and my friends are Artists, Romanciers, Realists, or ‘ Natu- 
ralists,, whatever term you like, and we paint things as we 
see them in all their hideous ugliness and filth. We mi- 
nutely describe the social ulcers and odures, and we leave 
to the legislator the task of sweeping them away.” In short, 
then, according to M. Zola, distzterest is the aim of Art. 
But let us turn back to the Art which has lived through 
many ages, which still lives, and set it against this view. 
In thesuccessive histories of Greece, Rome, mediaeval Europe, 
and of more recent times, how differing Art has been both in 
regard to its ideals and temper, how various in its methods of 
thought and work, and yet one quality constantly recurs, the 
endeavour after fine interest. 

It is neither practical, nor necessary, here to point out that 
this term of “fine interest” is at once catholic, yet ex- 
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clusive”; that it embraces the art of Catullus, Dante, 
Leonardo, equally with that of Jan Steen, Watteau, or 
Robert Browning; and yet is altogether intolerant of any 
unscholarly, gross, or vulgar trait. To touch upon every 
quality which is included in this term, would be to speak of 
whatever is admirable in Art: still it may be well to digress 
a little into particulars as regards a certain quality, or rather 
a whole sequence of qualities, now too rarely found in our 
work. I mean the inner culture, the refining away of all 
that hinders in us the spiritual faculty. How seldom do we 
find in the work of men who have — up during the last 
ten or fifteen years, that “ impressibility to the sacredness 
of time, of life and its events”; that power, as Blake has 
put it, of seeing, not with, but ¢hkrough the eye, of discovering 
in the commonest things around us “the vision of God.” 


“ To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And heaven in a wild flower ; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 


And eternity in an hour.” 

Here is the highest exercise of the spiritual faculty, the 
faculty by which the actual and sensible things of our every- 
day experience are made to express, and in a definite and 
absolute way, the illusive thoughts and shapes which haunt 
the creative mind. Very different is this from the vague 
uncertain dreaming which too often passes for true imagina- 
tion. For this is never uncertain, never vague ; and what is 
most characteristic of it at its highest, is the delicate balance 
between the matter to be expressed and the manner of 
expressing it, of which Virgil was so great a master, and of 
which we have a famous instance in his “ Sunt lacrymae 
rerum.” “To express new and profound ideas in a perfectly 
sound and classical style,” to walk unharmed in the fire, 
that is the problem. The various arts, after all, are only 
various modes of expression ; and nothing without thoughts 
and ideas worthy of such expression. Among our younger 
painters especially, the aim is to be able to paint, and beyond 
this they have no ambition. Yet how can a man learn to 
paint unless he has first learned to Zve? But this brings us 
back to our former conclusion, that Art becomes great only 
in proportion as it interests itself in the conduct of life. 

More than two years ago it was pointed out in this perio- 





dical, that it is not until we come to a study of Architecture, 
that the conditions of the highest Art are unmistakably and 
irrefutably brought before us: for the greatest qualities of 
Art, as a living expression of thought and emotion, are the 
result of the much discipline, upon which Vitruvius insists 
in the very first line of his treatise. Indeed the highest 
architecture is almost entirely dependent upon this discipline, 
the discipline of regarding the disposition of a work asa 
whole, and relating, both as regards form and mass, every one 
part to every other part, mindful always of fitness, harmony, 
proportion, and symmetry. It is the presence of the power 
and charm resulting from this discipline, which so distin- 

uishes the Samson Agonistes of Milton, or a fugue of Bach's, 
rom our contemporary literature and music, which, though 
they have other qualities, equally admirable, of their own, 
have not this quality. It is dominant in all Greek and Latin 
Art, in the work of the great age of the Italian Renaissance ; 
and the final success of Sculpture and the Decorative arts is 
impossible without this architectural sense. Even in the set- 
ting of type we find its influence, separating the earlier Vene- 
tian books from the later Dutch impressions. In this connec- 
tion lies the true unity of Art; and only under the influence 
of a unity of this kind, can the arts attain their perfection. 
Now the present condition of the Art of this country is largely 
the result of the deplorable state of our architecture, and of 
the manner in which our Painting, Sculpture, and the Decora- 
tive arts are carried on without reference to this fundamental 
art, which bears the same relation to them as does the frame 
to the picture. Were we candidly to set forth our estimate 
of the Architecture of to-day, we should certainly pass for 
persons endued with more prejudice than criticism. Of some 
matters it is not always possible to speak. But we may toa 
certain extent illustrate our position towards Architecture by 
an example in Sculpture, the Gordon monument lately erected 
in Trafalgar Square. This public monument is the work 
of one of our most accomplished living sculptors, an 
artist who, in lesser efforts, invariably gives us very sensi- 
tive and scholarly work. The sculptor, we are told, and in 
this he is unlike the great Italians, consulted an eminent archi- 
tect with regard to the design of the pedestal, thus admitting 
some question of the sufficiency of his own architectural 
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sense. Certainly the result is such as might be expected 
from this combination, for not only has the architect failed 
him, and the proportions of the pedestal are altogether un- 
pleasant, but the mass of the pedestal is in no way related 
to the mass of the statue. Yet in the accomplishment of 
these things lies the architectural sense, and the first con- 
ditions to be fulfilled in monumental art. The effectual 
sense of mass in antique and Italian sculpture can only be 
traced to their authors having mastered the greater diffi- 
culties of mass in architecture. When such reference to Archi- 
tecture ceases in Sculpture, this effectual sense of mass dies 
out; and we have the George IV. of Chantrey, instead of 
the Colleoni of Verrocchio. 

To re-create the architectural sense, how many fine and 
desirable issues are involved in that aim! But this, it will 
be objected, under the present conditions of society is im- 
possible. It is not, indeed, possible for us to produce archi- 
tecture which shall be effectual ; but to prepare the way for 
an age of effectual architecture, to distinguish and seize upon 
the abiding qualities and principles in the architecture of 
the past, and not to mistake dead externals for living essen- 
tials, that is a quite possible end for individual effort. And 
in the effort and genius of individuals lies the success of any 
future Art. 

It is of individuals, not of schools, or societies, that Art is 
in need: and it was the hope of this periodical to provide a 
quiet place in which men, who were at one in their funda- 
mental ideas about Art, might give free expression to their 
individual thoughts and sentiments, might assert that indi- 
viduality of conception and of treatment, which is so interest- 
ing, which is so important, which is not in the very least 
incompatible with a clear apprehension of what are the im- 
mutable principles which underlie all Art, everywhere and 
for ever. “ De gustibus non est disputandum,” that is, as 
we find it translated in “Tristram Shandy,” there is 
no disputing about Hobby Horses. This is the precise 
title of our Periodical, and the significance of it will be evi- 
dent in the light of what has just been said. Only, be it 
remembered, it is not in the matter of the fundamental, 
immutable principles of Art, but in the matter of their indi- 
vidual expression, that what we playfully call ‘men’s hobbies” 
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have their place. And in this spirit it has been our aim 
to touch upon all the arts in their relation to one another, 
especially in their architectural relation; and to insist 
upon them as the most living and lasting expression of 
life. Weare used thus to regard the fixe arts; but how many 
of us look upon the Decorative, or minor architectural arts, 
in any serious or worthy aspect? We are content that their 
productions should recall to us the “interests” of the manu- 
facturer, or the vulgarity of the shopkeeper, never guessing, in 
our contempt for them, how very real is their power to add 
largely to the resources and pleasures of life. It is not, then, a 
trivial endeavour to insist upon their dignity, to render them 
the sphere no longer of the tradesman, but of the artist, of 
the man whose work, though it be but the making of house- 
hold stuffs, or of the common utensils of daily life, expresses 
the better part of himself, and of his hopes and thoughts. 
And so by continually asserting the most honourable titles 
of such work of the hands, it may perchance be our good 
fortune to win to the cause and pursuit of such Art men of 
culture and delicate sensibilities, whose lives might otherwise 
be ineffectually passed amid the sterile aims and restraints 
of the present state of society. For these lesser arts, equally 
with the finer arts and the arts of literature, are capable of 
giving us infinite support and consolation, if we but approach 
and use them in a right spirit. In charming us into activity, 
they are able to cheat us of the weariness, the exmzz of life ; 
and in their unbounded capacity to take to themselves our 
energies, they lessen the restlessness of life. Who, then, 
would not endeavour to labour for this end, looking forward 
to no Utopia, but to the day when Art, neither severed, nor 
degraded, shall steadily burn as with one flame, and assuredly 
be counted among the number of the divine consolitaries ? 
Thus much for the ideal which we have set before us. 
But the conditions of the age in which we live are of such 
a nature, that the utmost which can possibly result from 
our efforts can prove but a very partial success. The sum of 
these efforts, after all, is only to gain the point where crea- 
tive activity really begins. Were we living in the age of 
Michelangelo, all this had been superfluous. In such anage 
can Art alone be said truly to live: “there is the promised 
land towards which criticism can only beckon. That promised 
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land it will not be ours to enter, and we shall die in the 
wilderness : but to have desired to enter it, to have saluted 
it from afar, is already, perhaps, the best distinction among 


contemporaries ; it will certainly be the best title to esteem 
with posterity.” THE EpirTor. 
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TWO BABES. A MIDWINTER BUCOLIC. 


The Old Year. 


The New Year. 


Christ, aside. 
The New Year. 


Christ. 


[4 Stable on a Hill. The Virgin and 
Child: to them enters the Old Year. 
I have gathered all my sheaves, 
I have scattered all my leaves, 
All my flowers have fallen down, 
Only thorns my forehead crown ; 
It is time I were away, 
Leaving youth the lengthening day. 
Little else than boughs for burning 
Take I with me in returning : 
Men have filled me with their sin ; 
May a better time begin! 
Infant God at Mary’s knee, 
I leave the infant year to Thee. 
[He passes Westward; and the 
New Year enters from the 
East. 
A moment born but giant strong 


_To roll the toiling orbs along, 


I hold for twelve months in my hands 

Lives outnumbering the sands. 

On me the World’s whole hope is set,— 

And not on Me,—do men forget ? 

But I tremble at my load, 

And the cold, untrodden road, 

The wandering crowds that press and 
throng, 

Where lust is rife and drink is strong ; 

Till drifting down the broadening vale, 

Like autumn leaves upon the gale, 

The sere lives are swept along, 

Leaving destined chairs unprest 

In the circle of the Blest, 

And chords imperfect in their song. 

I am sent these souls to win 

How shall I my task begin ? 

Begin with Me. Oh! take My hand, 

That here beseech, who might command. 

Let us wander forth together 
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The Virgin. 


The New Year. 


Christ. 


The New Year. 


In this dark and wintry weather : 
Now you've come we can begin 
Asking who will take us in. 

Mother, I must go away 
To play once more My passion-play ; 
Once more in Gethsemane 
To fo through mine agony ; 
And once more to climb the road, 
to | for men My load, 
Up the hill to Calvary. 
I will wait in heaven and pray 
Until your ascension day. 
Thou art the Christ! my Lord and God, 
Let me accompany Thy road. 
With Thee I do not shrink to go 
Into the wintry world: but lo! 
The gray spirit gone before, 
Amongst his footprints at the door 
Has thrown something on the snow, 
A token left to speed,—or warn: 
Look what it is—a crown | 

Of thorn, 


Like the one that I have worn. 
But come with Me and do not grieve ; 
Men’s hearts are open to receive 
The Hope you bring to help their woe, 
For I bring Love. 

Ah ! let us go. 
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N ENGLISH PROSE STYLE: 
A LECTURE DELIVERED IN 
LONDON, AT THE BEDFORD 
COLLEGE FOR LADIES, ON 
THE tora OF OCTOBER, 1888. 
No one should write himself down in 
! his dotage by becoming a mere praiser 
of past time: nor is it well to repeat the cant prevalent some 
years since, that who would write good English must study 
the “ Spectator ”; the first enunciation of the modern fashion- 
able notion, only. half believed, that Art and Literature 
reached the point for all after-imitation in the reign of Queen 
Anne. While Cardinal Newman and Walter Pater, Thomas 
Hardy and Hesba Stretton, live among us, each in his or her 
own way showing the perfection to which, in this age, our 
language can be wrought, he would be a bold man who 
would assert that even in the adaptation of sound to sense 
the art of style has in any degree decayed. There has been 
change ; faint and gradual differences separate the prose of 
one epoch from that of another; Milton, Gibbon, Macaulay 
write unlike each other, not only because they were different 
in character and in temperament, but because they lived in 
different ages. 

It may be doubted whether the greater diffusion of educa- 
tion, while it has certainly brought more writers into the 
field, and more bad writers, since in a matter of style the 
number of careless persons always preponderates ; has not 
also confused the minds of readers, robbed them in a degree 
of their clearer judgment, interfered with their sense of pro- 
portion, spoiled their quick apprehension of what is fine art 
in writing. When the dread of examination was not upon 
the mind of every boy and girl in the land, it was more easy 
to consider style in what was read. Profusion brings confu- 
sion. But as the body is not the better my for being 
fed, apart from the graces of the table, so the mind is harmed 
of that student who takes facts, or even fiction, without care 
for the manner in which they are presented. This indis- 
criminate variety of reading makes it unquestionably difficult 
to distinguish good style among the writers of our own day. 
Weare the children of the century, we think the thoughts of 
the men and women around us, and we have a tendency to 
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admire those writers who put our own ideas into form, 
without always considering whether the form be good. 
We have to place ourselves in an attitude of criticism, 
and this sometimes appears to be irreverent towards those 
whose opinions have influenced us. But this must be 
done by all who would hand on unsullied English to future 
generations. 

Let us see if there be any principles which may guide us 
in our study. It is an obvious remark, that the spoken word 
precedes the written, and that writing only exists, because 
each man cannot speak directly to all others. The written 
word differs from the spoken in that it is more measured, 
dignified, thoughtful: it were pedantic if men always spoke 
as they would write. But at the same time, all good writers 
have spoken well; they have not been necessarily great 
talkers, or orators, they may have been naturally silent, but 
what they said was clearly said, and with fitting words. A 
careless speaker will be slovenly and inaccurate in writing. 
If a young man says in answer to a question, “ It will suit 
me down to the ground;” or a young woman says, ‘Oh 
thank you ever so much, it will be awfully jolly ;” we know 
that the elementary meanings of words are still sealed to 
them, and it is quite impossible that any book worth readin 
can proceed from them. The first characteristic of a goo 
style is, an accurate and cautious estimate of the values of 
words : and I would add this to some excellent remarks of 
Mr. Arthur Galton, in a preface to his recent work “‘ English 
Prose from Maundeville to Thackeray.” He says: “It is 
‘‘ more profitable to study prose in concrete examples, than 
‘ to hold vague and general theories about style. . . . In all 
‘ages the really great writers have differed very little from 
‘‘ one another; all good prose has the same qualities of direct- 
‘ness, plainness and simplicity. And good prose can still 
‘be written whenever a writer condescends to think clearly, 
‘to stick to the point, and to express his ideas in the 
‘‘ plainest, the simplest, the most direct and unpretentious 
“ way.” (Preface to “ English Prose,” Camelot Series.) And 
long ago, Steele said precisely the same thing about the art 
of conversation. 

‘If I were to choose the people with whom I would spend 
‘‘my hours of conversation, they should be certainly such as 
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“ Jaboured no farther than to make themselves readily and 
“* clearly apprehended. . . . To have good sense, and ability 
“ to express it, are the most essential and necessary qualities 
‘in companions. When thoughts rise in us fit to utter... 
“ there needs but very little care in clothing them.” (“ Tatler,” 
On Eloquence.) 

It follows from this, that a writer should have somewhat 
to say. The great corrupters of English style are the news- 
papers. Of course, here and there, you get an article vigorous 
and terse, so good in style that our first regret is that it 
should not live, but be forgotten before the close of day; but 
the greater part of our daily newspaper reading comes from 
the people who ask what they shall write about, not from 
those who write because they must. Still, as when the 
Psalmist sang, there is but one true reason for utterance: ‘I 
believe, therefore will I speak.” 

Now for some examples of “‘ simplicity, plainness, direct- 
ness,” and their contraries. Take first a very ordinary sub- 
ject, the description of some place or fact known to the 
writer by his own experience or reading, which he wishes 
the reader to see vividly in the same light, as that in which 
he sees it. 

“Demerara yields to no country in the world in her birds. 
“The mud is flaming with the scarlet curlew. At sunset 
“the pelicans return from the sea to the courada trees. 
“ Among the flowers are the humming birds. The colum- 
“bine, gallinaceous, and passerine tribes people the fruit 
“trees. At the close of the day, the vampires, or winged 
“ bats, suck the blood of the traveller, and cool him by the 
“ flap of their wings. Nor has Nature forgotten to amuse 
* herself here in the composition of snakes,—the camondi 
“ has been killed from thirty to forty feet long; he does not 
‘‘ act by venom, but by size and convolution. The Spaniards 
“affirm that he grows to the length of eighty feet, and 
“ that he will swallow a bull; but Spaniards love the super- 
“lative. There is a whifsnake of a beautiful green. The 
“ lJabarri snake of a dirty brown, who kills you in a few 
‘minutes. Every lovely colour under heaven is lavished 
“upon the counacouchi, the most venomous of reptiles, 
“and known by the name of the dush-master. Man and 
“beast fly before him, and allow him to pursue an 
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undisputed path.” (Sydney Smith, Review of ‘‘ Waterton’s 
Wanderings.”) 

In this there is no single word superfluous, no epithet 
which does not tell; it is simple, plain, direct, admirable 
prose, yet not what we call prosaic; there are touches of 
humour, and of dread, while the colour is brilliant as a paint- 
ing. No one who has ever heard or read that passage can 
fail to have some conception of the bird and snake life of 
Demerara, as Sydney Smith conceived it; and therefore in 
its way it is a triumph of style. 

Now take the well-known sentence from Russell’s “ Modern 
Europe” about the behaviour of the Goths in Italy: 
‘‘ They hunted the bear on the voluptuous parterre, the trim 
" eaten and expensive pleasure ground, where effeminacy 
‘“‘ was wont to saunter or indolence to loll.” It is scarcely 
possible to have more faults; the riming syllables at the 
outset, the idiotic epithets, the personification of qualities, 
the ignoble word which concludes it without just cause. 

The passage from Sydney Smith is an excellent example 
of plainness; I can best show by its opposite what is that 
other quality of style, directness. All bad writers are in- 
direct; yet to be so is a peculiar attribute of women who 
write ill. Here are two specimens, from an author I will 
not name, because on the whole she writes well, and is not 
in this respect worse than many others. 

‘Watching her sitting at his window, at work on nice 
“ things for his comfort, to be worn as she fondly hoped in 
“ the coming winter, which he knew he should never see, he 
‘“‘remarked the beauty of her face and form. . . . In her 
‘* pale blue linen dress, and bunch of field daisies, he thought 
“her charming.” Again, a single sentence a few pages 
later: ‘“‘ What was the reason a her writing at all I could 
‘“ never make out.” 

And, that I may be impartial, I will take a very flagrant 
example from a male writer: ‘ A handsome manly fellow 
‘‘appeared Mark Elliot to the hundreds of eyes that were 
‘bent on him.” The author means to say that Mark Elliot 
was handsome ; what he does say is, that some one appeared 
to be Mark Elliot. This sort of thing comes, as a rule, 
from simple slovenliness. Yet of course so soon as a writer 
is master of the words he uses, he may invert his sentences 
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with good effect: he must do so at times in order to give 
due emphasis. The opening sentences of ‘‘Adam Bede” 
are a case in point. 

“ With a single drop of ink fora mirror, the Egyptian 
“sorcerer undertakes to reveal to any chance comer far- 
“ reaching visions of the past. This is what I undertake to 
“do for you, reader. With this drop of ink at the end of my 
¥ ~ I will show you the roomy workshop of Mr. Jonathan 
“ Burge, carpenter and builder, in the village of Hayslope, 
“as it appeared on the eighteenth of June, in the year of our 
“Lord 1799.” That is a very pregnant sentence. One 
less sure of her powers would have written, and ought to 
have written ; “‘ The Egyptian sorcerer undertakes to reveal 
far-reaching visions of the past with a single drop of ink for 
a mirror ;” and the same with the next clause. Yet you feel 
at once that so the life and spirit would have gone out of it. 
The inversion is legitimate because the vivid point to be 
brought before your mind is the swarthy boy with the ink in 
the palm of his hand, as described ina passage in “ Eothen,” 
which George Eliot had in her mind; because, too, she 
determines to let you into the secret of her own deliberate 
habit of composition ; the poised pen with the drop of ink at 
the end, waiting till she had ordered and balanced her whole 
sentence, before she wrote down a word. But although in- 
version may be used with great force, you will find, as a rule, 
that the goodness of a style is generally in proportion to the 
rarity with which the privilege 1s taken. 

It is the same with the simplicity of sentences. 

That style is best, as a rule, which is freest from parentheses. 
In letter writing it may be otherwise, for a letter aims at 
showing the thoughts as they arise, orderly in a well-ordered 
mind, but not so classified as to be pedantic. And again, 
the parenthesis may be used to excess with a certain comic 
effect, to give the impression of a discursiveness which does 
not really exist; as in Charles Lamb’s Essays, in “‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ and in Cowper's Letters: but the student must 
avoid parentheses, making each sentence convey one thought 
and no more. Yet not every author who is free from paren- 
theses is therefore simple. Macaulay, for instance, is often 
laboured and conhanth, though the unwary may sometimes 
mistake brilliancy for transparency. Lest this should seem 
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a perverse judgment of my own, I will quote what Lord 
Cockburn wrote of Macaulay’s style. 

“To my feeling Macaulay is always ponderous. In the 
“two one-things needful, thought and knowledge, he never 
‘‘ fails to beadmirable. _ But his mere style I cannot approve 
‘of. I know no great writer whose style is so dangerous to 
‘youth. Itis more so than even Gibbon’s, because his other 
‘‘ qualities are more attractive than Gibbon’s. His elaborate 
‘‘ brilliancy, constant antithesis, and studied quaintness of 
‘‘ manner are all wearisome. But these faults, though still 
‘‘ gross, and even paraded as his peculiar excellencies, are 
‘“‘ diminishing, and if the progress shall end in simplicity he 
‘‘ will then be a good writer. Simplicity should be his aim ; 
‘all that is bad of him may be traced to the want of it.” 
(Cockburn’s “ Circuit Journeys,” p. 273.) 

But, after all, you may be thinking that these are but 
different ways of as the same thing; they are excellent 
qualities for a piece of straightforward narrative like an 


account of Ceylon, or the record of facts, such as you have in 
a newspaper. How when the sudject is complicated, when 
the writer is not only giving you in the best way he cana 
sort of superior auctioneer’s catalogue, but feels himself, and 
wishes to arouse in you, wonder, admiration, love, hate, scorn, 


piety, and all the various passions which to clothe in words 
is the part of the master ? What are we to say of those storms 
of melodious sound which we hear in the great authors whose 
succession has never failed from the beginning of the four- 
teenth century till now; from Maundeville and Malory and 
Latimer to those men and women of our own day, who, in 
spite of many evil examples, still write English, free, dig- 
nified, and pure? What of such passages as Ruskin’s 
description of the Campanile of Giotto at Florence, and the 
peroration of Newman’s Sermon on the Parting of Friends; 
the two instances selected by Charles Kingsley as the finest 
examples known to him of modern prose? The answer is 
not simple, but I trust to make you see what it is. 

First, no writer of a fine passage is at the time aware he is 
writing finely. A bit of deliberate fine writing is quite sure 
to be turgid, bombastic, unreal. But if the thought be lofty, 
then, language being the vehicle by which thought is com- 
municated to others, the language must of necessity rise also, 
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and the beauty of words will correspond to the ideal beauty 
in the mind. This will be easier understood if we consider 
the place in the chapter in which such celebrated passages 
occur. 

Cardinal Newman’s words on music are a portion of a 
sermon preached before the University of Oxford in 1843, 
on “ The Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine.” 
The history of the formation of religious dogmas demanded 
and received from him the most precise and guarded language. 
But as you read, you feel he is hevniag with great thoughts, 
which he must give in the simplest words. We are conscious 
of underlying passion, irony, scorn, even humour, but all 
held down as by an iron hand. At last he has to speak of 
music, not as an integral or necessary part of his subject, 
but only as an illustration. And therefore, music being his 
darling art, he may let himself go, give way to the storm of 
excited feeling which has surged within him. Yet uncon- 
sciously, as the orator when moved by true feeling is unaware 
of the vibrant tones of his voice. This is the passage: 

“‘ Let us take another instance, of an outward and earthly 
“ form, or economy, under which great wonders unknownseem 
“ to be typified ; I mean musical sounds, as they are exhibited 
“‘ most perfectly in instrumental harmony. There are seven 
“ notes in the scale ; make them fourteen ; yet what a slender 
“ outfit for so vast an enterprise! What science brings so 
“much out of so little? Out of what poor elements does 
“some great master in it create his new world! Shall we 
“say that all this exuberant inventiveness is a mere in- 
“ —— or trick of art, like some game or fashion of the 
“ day, without reality, without meaning? We may do so; 
‘‘and then perhaps we shall also account the science of 
“theology to be a matter of words; yet, as there is a 
“ divinity in the theology of the Church, which those who 
“ feel cannot communicate, so there is also in the wonderful 
“creation of sublimity and beauty of which I am speaking. 
‘‘ To many men the very names which the science employs 
“ are utterly incomprehensible. To speak of an idea or a 
“ subject seems fanciful or trifling, to speak of the views 
‘which it opens upon us to be childish extravagance ; yet 
‘is it possible that that inexhaustible evolution and dis- 
“ position of notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so 
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‘regulated, so various yet so majestic, should be a mere 
‘“‘ sound which is gone and perishes? Can it be that those 
“« mysterious stirrings of heart,and keen emotions, and strange 
“‘ yearnings’ after we know not what, and awful impressions 
‘from we know not whence, should be wrought in us by 
‘‘ what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, and begins 
“and ends in itself? It is not so; it cannot be. No; they 
‘‘ have escaped from some higher sphere; they are the out- 
“ pourings of eternal harmony in the medium of created 
‘“‘ sound; they are echoes from our Home; they are the voice 
“of Angels or the Magnificat of Saints, or the living laws 
‘of Divine Governance, or the Divine Attributes; some- 
“thing are they besides themselves, which we cannot com- 
‘“‘ pass, which we cannot utter—though mortal man, and he 
“ perhaps not otherwise distinguished above his fellows, has 
“ the gift of eliciting them.” 

Just in the same way, the thought rises, and the eloquence 
rises with it, in the chapter called the ‘“‘ Lamp of Beauty,” in 
the ‘‘Seven Lamps of Architecture.” The whole chapter 
is masterly. The earlier part is written with a certain state- 
liness. Ruskin passes through a long catalogue of ornament 
and design, which according to him make for ugliness, to 
justify his position. In all this the writing is lucid, but there 
is nothing remarkable ; all is good, and deserves study, but it 
could not be quoted for any distinctive features. But now 
he comes to speak of the perfect beauty with which Salisbury 
Cathedral rises out of its surrounding greensward, and the 
Campanile of Giotto at Florence stands out against the sky. 
He contrasts the two in a passage, of which the whole were 
too long to quote; and then is carried out of himself, is swayed 
by a certain inspiration, in speaking of the artist who con- 
ceived the latter work. 

‘“ T said that the power of human mind had its growth in 
‘ the wilderness, much more must the love and conception of 
‘that beauty whose every line and hue we have seen to be 
“at the best a faded image of God’s daily work, and an 
‘arrested ray of some star of creation, be given chiefly in 
‘ the places which He has gladdened by planting there the 
“‘ fir tree and the pine. Not within the walls of Florence, 
“but among the far away fields of her lilies, was the child 
‘‘ trained who was to raise that headstone of Beauty above 
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“ her towers of watch and war. Remember all that he became, 
“ count the sacred thoughts with which he filled the heart of 
“ Italy, ask those who followed him what they learned at his 
“ feet ; and when you have numbered his labours, and received 
“their testimony, if it seem to you that God had verily 
*“‘ poured out on this His servant no common nor restrained 
“ portion of His Spirit, and that he was indeed a King among 
“the children of men, remember also that the legend upon 
“his crown was that of David, ‘I took thee from the sheep- 
“ cotes and from following the sheep.’ ” 

The last line is an example, as 1 imagine, of an uncon- 
scious alteration of one sound for another which is more 
pleasing to the ear. Noone better understands the value of 
“ apt alliteration’s artful aid” than Mr. Ruskin, but he also 
knows that alliteration may be overdone. Now we have in 
the last sentence three fs; ‘‘ from the sheep-cotes and from 
“ following.” The word in the Psalms is “sheepfolds.” “He 
“ chose David also his servant, and took him away from the 
“ sheepfolds. As he was following the ewes great with young 
“‘ ones he took him, that he might feed Jacob his people and 
“Israel his inheritance.’ The preponderance of the “f” 
sound is not unduly felt among the many words; but the 
moment the sentence was condensed, it was evident that 
‘‘ sheep-cotes ” would be better than “‘ sheepfolds.” 

I would however beg you to notice that unconsciousness 
in writing, which is largely the secret of all good work, is 
quite another thing from unconsciousness in revision. With 
all his splendid qualities, Ruskin is a less excellent artist 
than Newman, mainly because he is more self-conscious. 
But the passage once written, and on the whole accepted by 
the judgment, then comes the time when no care and finish 
can be too great, when “¢otes” would be accepted and 
“folds” rejected, when jingle and the too frequent recur- 
rence of the same word would be carefully avoided. Mr. 
Pater lately wrote an Essay on “ Flaubert,” in which he 
quoted what that master of style says about revision. 
“ Neglect nothing. Labour! Do the thing over again, and 
“ don’t leave your work till you feel convinced you have 
“ brought it to the last point of perfection possible for you. 
“In these days genius is not rare. But what no one has 
“ now, what we should try to have, is the conscience of one’s 
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“work.” And further in the same essay Mr. Pater tells us 
that Flaubert “sat, month after month, seeking sometimes 
‘‘ with so much pain, the expression, ‘the phrase,’ weighing the 
“ retention or rejection of an epithet—his one fixed belief the 
‘ belief in beauty, literary beauty, with liberal delight at beauty 
‘‘ in other men’s work, remembering after many years the pre- 
‘‘ cise place on the page of some approved form of sentence.” 

Whoever would write well must care about the work for 
its own sake. There are those who will tell you they cannot 
write unless they are in the humour, who work spasmodi- 
cally, and therefore idly; there are others who find no 
difficulty at all, who can force out as many lines on one day 
as another, whatever be the weather or their own moods, 
Of such was Anthony Trollope. No doubt he was pleased 
with the men and women he created, and you can read his 
stories, it might be truer to say you could read his stories ; 
but I doubt if he had real interest in the work, or cared in 
what words he clothed the story he had to tell; he went to 
his work as the journeyman grocer takes down the shutters, 
and weighs his moist sugar, as the mercer’s assistant handles 
his yard wand ; the interest of his life lay elsewhere. And 
therefore his style is detestable, his chapters end wearisomely ; 
you feel he laid down his pen with relief, his pulse beating 
as calmly as when he began; no thrill, no sense of melody, 
no cadence in his words. Charles Kingsley, who wrote a 
good style, when he took time to prune it, would grow so 
excited as he wrote that he had to leave his standing desk, 
and rush into the open air to pace his garden and to smoke, 
before he could calm himself down again to the mere act of 
writing, so much did his words interest and move him. But 
because Trollope did not fee/, however he might like to tell 
a story well, and make his puppets dance, he comes to the 
end of a chapter where, as an architect puts his ornament 
on coign and frieze, or a woman lace on the edges of her 
garments, graceful and eloquent words find natural and 
appropriate place ; and we find him ending his chapters thus : 
‘* * She is not my style at all,’ said he. ‘ But of course aman 
“ *is obliged to . civil to girls in his own house.’ And then 
‘‘ they all went to bed.” Of course they did, but what need 
to say it, and leave such a ragged edge? We turn a few 
pages: “And so it was that Corlcnan day was passed at 
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“ Noningsby.” A few more: “ Mr. Mason was not a con- 
‘tented man when he sat down to his solitary beefsteak in 
‘Soho Square.” This is sugar weighed out in pounds, 
ribbon cut into lengths. I do not say that this is always 
wrong; but whether the chapter is mere narrative, or is 
meant to be passionate, full of incidents which thrill, so far 
as Trollope can thrill, he is always at that same level ; there 
is no quiet striking of some gentle chord to let the music die 


away. 

New take Scott. Perhaps the most striking single scene 
in the whole range of his works is the interview at Rich- 
mond between Jeanie Deans and Queen Caroline. “ ‘ Our 
“ ‘business is, 1 think, ended for the present, my Lord Duke,’ 
“* said the Queen, ‘and, I trust, to your satisfaction. Hereafter 
“‘*T hope to see your Grace more frequently, both at Rich- 
“ “mond and St. James’s.—Come, Lady Suffolk, we must 
‘“‘*wish his Grace good morning.’” The business of the 
chapter is over, how shall he end it? Not “And so they 
“ went up the avenue,” but “ They exchanged their parting 
“‘ reverences, and the Duke, so soon as the ladies had turned 
“ their backs, assisted Jeanie to rise from the ground, and 
“‘ conducted her back through the avenue, which she trode 
‘‘ with the feeling of one who walks in her sleep.” 

The way to end a chapter or a book is perhaps as good a 
lesson in style as you can get. I will quote three examples 
to explain what I mean when I say that there is the sla 
for eloquence; because there the thought and the interest 
culminate, and the silence comes at once with double im- 
pressiveness ; or else a few chords bridge the gulf between 
the music and the stillness. Here is a passage which all 
must know. Sir Walter Raleigh did not set himself to 
write finely, but he put into words what such a soul felt, 
when “with no cold gradations of decay” he was to pass into 
the great unknown life. 

“O eloquent, just and mighty death! whom none could 
“advise, thou hast persuaded; what none hath dared, thou 
“ hast done; and whom all the world hath flattered, thou 
“only hast cast out of the world and despised: thou hast 
“drawn together all the farstretched greatness, all the 
“ pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it all over 
“with these two narrow words, Hic sacet.” 
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And here is a simpler passage, the end of Miss Stretton’s 
‘Michel Lorio’s Cross.” A man scouted by the Breton 
peasants of his village, because he was a Protestant, has at 
the cost of his own life saved that of a little child. 

‘Michel Lorio was dead, and all that could be done for 
“him was to carry his dead body home to his paralytic 
‘‘ mother, and lay it upon his bed in the little loft, where he 
‘had spent so many hours of sorrowful loneliness. It was 
‘‘a perplexing problem to the simple people. Some said 
“that Michel had been permitted to save the child by 
‘‘ diabolic agency, which had failed him when he sought to 
‘““save himself. Others maintained that it was no other 
‘than the great archangel St. Michel who had securely 
‘* fastened the net upon the stake and so preserved Delphine, 
‘“‘while the heretic was left to perish. A few thought 
‘ secretly, and whispered it in fear, that Michel had done a 
‘noble deed, and won heaven thereby. The Curé, who 
‘‘came to look upon the calm dead face, opened his lips 
“after long and profound thought—‘ If this man had been 
‘‘ «4 Christian,’ he said, ‘he would have been a saint and a 
“* martyr.’” 

Our third example shall be one which does not travel 
beyond the simplest words at the command of any villager. 
It is the conclusion of Mr. Hardy’s ‘“‘ The Woodlanders,” 
which he puts into the mouth of a girl, the poorest of the 
poor, at her lover's grave. 

‘“‘* Now, my own love,’ she whispered, ‘ you are mine and 
“*only mine, for she has forgot ’ee at last, although for 
“ ‘her you died. But I, whenever I get up, I'll think of ’ee. 
‘“‘ «Whenever I plant the young larches I'll think that none 
‘can plant as you planted, and whenever I split a gad, and 
‘‘ “whenever I turn the cider wring, I'll say none could do it 
“ ‘like you. If ever I forget your name, let me forget home 
‘“ ‘and heaven.... But no, no, my love, I never can forget 
‘* “ee, for you was a good man and did good things.’” 

Yet another paragraph will I quote, as an example of how 
sentences of direct, simple, plain narrative, not without a 
touch of humour, can glide at once into words of extra- 
ordinary beauty, under the stress of passionate feeling. 
Cardinal Newman vindicates his Church for showing honour 
to images; and part of the defence is a very characteristic 
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argument, that dishonour to images implies the contrary. 
“What is meant,” he says, “ by burning Bishops, or Car- 
“ dinals, or Popes zz efigy? has it no meaning? is it not 
" — intended for an insult? Would any one who was 
“ burned in effigy feel it no insult? Well, then, how is it zof 
“absurd to feel pain at being dishonoured in effigy, yet 
“absurd to feel pleasure at being honoured in off ¥ 
Then, after working out this idea in somewhat more detail, 
he has this paragraph, worthy of the most careful study from 
the point of view I have selected. 

“ But this is not all; Protestants actually set up images 
“to represent their heroes, and they show them honour 
“ without any misgiving. The very flower and cream of 
“ Protestantism used to glory in the statue of King William 
“ on College Green, Dublin; and though I cannot make any 
“ reference in print, I recollect well what a shriek they raised 
“some years ago when the figure was unhorsed. Some 
“ profane person one — applied gunpowder, and blew 
“ the king right out of his saddle; and he was found by 


“ those who took interest in him, like Dagon, on the ground. 
“ You might ,have thought the poor senseless block had life, 
“to see the way people took on about it, and how they 
“ spoke of his face, and his arms, and his legs; yet those 


“‘ same Protestants, I say, would at the same time be horrified 
‘“‘ had I used ‘he’ and ‘ him’ of a crucifix, and would call me 
“one of the monsters of the Apocalypse did I but honour 
“my Living Lord as they their dead king.” (‘‘ Present 
Position of Catholics,” p. 181.) 

You will notice the collocation of strong monosyllables at 
the end of this example, and though I would not urge you 
to imitate it, or indeed any point of style, servilely, yet 
should you find your thoughts yore clothe themselves 
in such a sentence, you will not reject the phrase because it 
has a rise rather than a cadence, and you will remember you 
have admirable authority. The close, for instance, of a- 
famous passage in Latimer’s “ Sermon of the Plough” is 
wholly monosyllabic. He says of the Devil: “ And when 
‘he had once brought Christ to the Cross he thought all 
“ cock sure.” 

In the quotation from Sir Walter Raleigh the whole is 
but one long sentence ; Miss Stretton’s sentences are shorter, 
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the whole divided much more frequently by periods. Car- 
dinal Newman’s are more flowing; Lord Macaulay chops up 
his sentences at times into mincemeat. Neither plan is 
wrong. There is no rule for the length of sentences, but 
that of clearness and emphasis. One of the most full and 
pathetic sentences in the whole range of literature consists 
of two words only: “ Jesus wept.” Some of Milton’s are 
like a musical fugue in their long and stately march. But 
it will, I think, be obvious that in a narrative, sentences will 
be shorter; because the thoughts are more various and 
broken, than in a philosophical treatise, where the thought 
is progressive. or instance, the concluding sentence 
of the Rev. H. B. Wilson’s Bampton Lectures, next to 
Newman's the finest pulpit oratory known to me in our 
days, consists of no less than 170 words. The passage 
is this: ‘‘ Finally, if in the course of these Lectures questions 
‘‘ new to some eas been opened, if in the minds of some, 
‘in young and vigorous soils, there shall have been sown 
‘‘ seeds of thoughts concerning God and man, and divine 
‘law, and human history, thoughts worthy to be matured 
‘‘ anxiously, and when matured, it may be, submitted here- 
‘after to the judgment of their own generation, let me 
‘‘ request such to carry also with them this caution, which I 
‘trust has been sufficiently present to myself: that no 
“member of a communion or society is bound, either by 
‘ public or private duty, to unsettle received opinions where 
‘“‘ they may seem to be erroneous, unless he have a reasonable 
‘‘ hope, as it appears to him, that he shall be able to sub- 
“ stitute something better in their place: we should not rob 
‘‘ weak wayfarers in this worldly scene of the reeds on 
“which they lean, unless we can strengthen their feeble 
“knees or supply into their right hands stronger staves to 
“ lean on.” 

That quotation for one purpose serves also for another. A 
pedantic rule tells us never to end a sentence with a pre- 
position. But you will see that the whole force and rhythm 
of the sentence is destroyed if you substitute for the last 
phrase ‘‘stronger staves on which to lean.” And do not 
think me trivial that I accentuate the effect of a change in 
only a few words. A whole chapter or section of a book is 
like a musical work, it is built up of paragraphs, as that is 
of movements; the word corresponds to the note, the sen- 
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tences to the phrases, the parts of sentences to the chords. 
In that art you are conscious of a correct or incorrect chord, 
a beautiful phrasing, a false modulation. So, unless those 
who hear me can recognise absolute perfection in that 
sentence from the Epistle to the Hebrews : “ Turned to flight 
“ the armies of the aliens”; in Shakspere: ‘‘ Nay, this my 
“hand will rather the multitudinous seas encarnadine, 
“making the green one red”; in Milton: “A noble and 
“ puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
“ sleep, and shaking her invincible locks”; I speak to those 
who cannot understand, and am as one who to such as know 
not one note of music from another should play some 
elaborate symphony, and expect them to unravel its “linked 
sweetness.” 

I mentioned how Flaubert could recollect after many 
years the exact place on the page of some favourite sen- 
tence. That is what we all have to remember: a good 
‘ sentence, musical, balanced, harmoniously pro ortioned in 
itself, is the foundation of the paragraph, as 1s the chapter of 
the book. 

In the “‘Contemporary Review” for April, 1885, you will 
find a very clever paper on style by Mr. Louis Stevenson, 
in which he has a few weighty words on the sentence. 
‘“‘ Each phrase,” he says, “is to be comely in itself, and 
“‘ between the implication and the evolution of the sentence 
“there should a satisfying equipoise of sound, for 
“ nothing more often disappoints the ear than a sentence 
‘“‘ solemnly and sonorously prepared, and hastily and weakly 
“ finished.” 

Now having said as much as you can bear on principles, 
suffer me to say a few words on details. These must be 
mainly negative; though the first is positive. Be careful 
about punctuation, and stop your work as you mean it to 
be all Modern writers are incredibly careless, and take 
little note of the value of stops, which they reduce as far as 
possible to the comma and the period. The colon is almost 
neglected ; but it is extremely valuable, as marking a limb 
of a sentence, where the period is not needed. Use a 
comma always, if possible, rather than a oo, sign, 
and dashes as rarely as may be. And this, not only 
because a page so written looks ugly, but because your 
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reading, and the sense of your writing, is affected by the 
marks you use. 

You will, of course, be careful about grammar, though 
not all popular writers are so. There are two faults against 
which a caution is needed. If a verb has its own inflexion, 
use it; and do not supply its place by an auxiliary verb. In 
poetry veoneytn for the sake of the metre, in prose often 
from mere carelessness, you will find a say “the did 
enjoy,” for “ he enjoyed,” “ he did love,” for “‘ he loved.” The 
one phrase in which this is absolutely offensive is “did have”: 
as, “did you have a pleasant walk?” “did you have your 
“dinner?” instead of “had you a pleasant walk?” And 
with these I would class such disgraceful vulgarisms as 
“to have a look” instead of “ to look”; “‘ to have a smoke” 
and not “to smoke”; and, worst of all, “to put in an 
appearance” instead of “to appear,” or simply “‘ to come.” 

The next slovenliness, which is common, increasing, and 
always to be avoided, is the thrusting of the adverb between 
the infinitive sign and the verb: “they seemed to greatly 
enjoy the proceedings”; instead of either ‘‘they seemed greatly 
to enjoy”; or, “ to enjoy greatly.” 

Again, from sheer carelessness, you often find such a 
sentence as “ It was Jones who devised and carried out the 
plan”; instead of ‘“‘ Jones devised and carried out the plan.” 

Victor Hugo has one inestimable rule, which deserves 
to be graven on the memory of all who essay to write: 
‘‘ Quand la chose est, dites le mot.” Use no paraphrases 
such as Macaulay loves: apply the dictum in its fullest 
measure and in all its meanings; and of whatever you have 
to speak do so in the most direct and unequivocal manner. 

And so we return once more to principles. We have 
the tongue of Raleigh and Walton and Milton, in which 
Bunyan and South and Defoe wrote so plainly, directly, and 
vigorously : wherein Shakspere out-tops, as yet, all English 
writers ; and it has come down to us unstained and almost 
unchanged. A great responsibility to such a treasure is laid 
on those who write, but also on those who read. Leave the 
circulating library on one side, and study the acknowledged 
great writers, in them devoutly read by day, on them 
meditate by night: so shall the great treasure of speech 
committed to your charge suffer no diminishing nor loss. 

C. KEGAN PAUL. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Deep and hard the snow lay, 
Deep was the ice on the water-way : 
Deus misericordiae |! 
On their frozen fingers the shepherds blew, 
And their wolf-skins round them tighter drew. 
God, how the wind cut! huddled low 
Herdsmen and herds lay sheltering so. 
Deus misericordiae | 
Venti furorem reprime, 
Ne pereamus frigore. 


Suddenly, hark! what sound breaks ? 

And the heaven’s aglow with golden flakes, 
Archangelorum Domine! 

As the quivering tongues of a mighty fire ; 

From the midst whereof, in choir on choir, 

What Sons of the Lord of heaven and earth 

Are these that herald a God’s birth ? 
Archangelorum Domine |! 
Mortalium quis intime 
Spectabit, Lux tremenda, te ? 


The wild wind’s stayed, the earth’s warm : 

O herdsmen and herds, what thought of harm ? 
Omnipotenti gloria | 

On their knees they're fallen: an angel cries, 

‘The winter’s over, O shepherds, rise ! 

‘Be not afraid: to Bethlehem Town 

‘This night is the great God’s Self come down |! ' 
Omnipotenti gloria! 
Qui natus nobis omnia 
Vertisti in pacifera. 
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What the sight they find there ? _ 
A Child new-born in a stable bare, 
Jesu, Deus demississime ! 
A Child in a manger, a Mother Maid, 
By whom shall the terrors of hell be laid, 
The proud fly scattered, the weak prevail |! 
Sweet Child and Mother, we cry you, Hail! 
Jesu, Deus demississime |! 
Finito mundi tempore 
In coeli domum accipe 
Humiles nos, Rex altissime! Amen. 
SELWYN IMAGE. 





* OME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE 
AND PUBLIC WORKS OF JAMES 
GIBBS, ARCHITECT. 


I. Sed puerum est ausus Romam portare docendum 
Artes —HORr. 


If we consider the material to his 
hand, its abundance and its accessibility, 
there is in the “‘ Anecdotes” of Walpole no notice so singu- 
larly inadequate as the notice of Gibbs. The article upon 
Wren is confessedly but a critical sketch, for the history had 
already been given at length in the “ Parentalia”; but with 
that of Gibbs there was not this excuse. He mentions but 
a few of his works, yet attributes to him that vagary in 
Gothic of Hawkesmoor’s, the quadrangle of All Souls, and 
afterwards acknowledges his mistake. In the critical pas- 
sages he shows an unbecoming prejudice, and cannot speak 
even of the Radcliffe Library without an objection. Not 
that I would deny everything that he says, for Gibbs had 
great limitations; yet with all these was the most significant 
architect, in a time that presumed to architecture as being 
one of the most liberal of the Arts, the most polite of 
studies. Lately we have heard much of certain proposals to 
demolish or mutilate two of Gibbs’ finest buildings in 
London, the churches of St. Mary le Strand and St. Martin 
in the Fields; and so I thought it not out of time to make 
a choice of such material as I could collect for a notice of 
him, casting it into as pleasing a relation as the staidness 
of the subject would admit. 

It is in that dreary repository of forgotten lore and brief 
celebrity, the “ Scots Magazine,” that the only account of 
the early life of Gibbs occurs, which, as far as I am aware, 
has hitherto been known to his biographers. This little 
notice, dated from Aberdeen, Aug. 1760, is written, after 
the manner of that time, under the “disguised name” of 
Palladio; but though replete with events of the first 
interest, yet in several important matters it fails to satisfy 
us. I have, however, chanced to find, among the manu- 
scripts in the Soane Museum, a second account of the early 
part of his life. It occurs at the end of a volume containing 
a fair draught of certain memoranda by Gibbs of buildings 
chiefly in Rome and other parts of Italy; and must have 
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been written by someone conversant with Gibbs’ works on 
architecture, and with the incidents attending their erection ; 
from which I am led to suggest that it was done by John 
Borlach, his draughtsman. But be this as it may, it reveals 
to us the two facts of his life, with which, of those hitherto 
unknown, we should most desire to be acquainted, the date 
of his birth, and the name of-the master under whom he 
studied at Rome. This manuscript I have chiefly followed, 
except in my account of those years of his life spent at 
Aberdeen and in Holland. During this period, I have pre- 
ferred the little biography in the ‘ Scots Magazine,” as being 
the more circumstantial and particular, and as appearing to 
have been gathered from mail as remembered him during 
those earlier years passed in the city of his birth. But in 
following these authorities I have been forced to rely upon 
my own judgment, since there are several discrepancies 
between them, of which it would be impossible here to speak. 

James Gibbs, the son of Peter Gibbs, a Roman Catholic 
merchant, and Isabel Farquhar, his second wife, was born 
26th Dec. 1682, at his father’s house of Footdeesmire in the 
links of Aberdeen. Of the other children of Peter Gibbs, 
all died young except William, a son by his first wife. 
James was educated at the grammar school and the Mari- 
schal College of Aberdeen, where he took the degree of 
Master of Arts. His father and mother both dying, he 
lived some time with his aunt, Elspeth Farquhar, and her 
husband, Peter Morison, a merchant in Aberdeen, prose- 
cuting his studies there. 

“Mr. Gibbs having no stock, and but few friends, resolved 
to seek his fortune abroad. ... As he had always discovered 
a strong inclination to the mathematics, he spent some years 
in the service of an architect and master builder in Holland. 
The Earl of Mar manpaen to be in that country ... Mr. 
Gibbs was introduced to him.” Lord Mar was himself in- 
clined to the pursuit of architecture, “ and finding his country- 
man Mr. Gibbs to be a man of genius, he not only favoured 
him with his countenance and advice, but generously assisted 
him with money and recommendatory letters, in order, by 
travelling, to complete himself as an architect.” 

Thus furnished, after journeying through Switzerland and 
Germany, Gibbs passed into Italy. ‘‘ He was highly pleased 
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with the fine Buildings, Pictures, and Statues he saw in the 
great towns of Italy, in his way to Rome, but when He gott 
to that famous City, it surpassed all the rest in magnificence 
and grandeur.” There applying himself to the study of 
architecture, he “got recomended to Cavalier Carolo 
Fontana, surveyour general to Pope Clement the eleventh, 
and architect to St. Peeters Church, and studied in his 
school some years, wher he was taught Architectur, geo- 
metry, and perspective.” This Fontana, not to be confounded 
with the earlier architect, Domenico Fontana, was born in 
1634, and, becoming a pupil of Bernini, lived chiefly in 
Rome, and died there in 1714. Through him, therefore, 
Gibbs would immediately receive the best influences of the 
later Italian Renaissance; and upon such instruction 
naturally form that Roman manner which afterwards con- 
tributed so markedly to the distinguishing style of his 
work. Allan Cunningham, a superficial enquirer, tells us 
that at Rome, Gibbs “ studied several years under Garroli, 
a sculptor and architect of considerable note”; but does not 
give his authority for the statement. I find that Pier- 
Francesco Garoli was a painter of architecture, born at Turin 
in 1638, who went to Rome, and died in 1716; but that he 
practised architecture I have not yet read. It is, therefore, 
not without reason to infer that Gibbs may have acquired 
from Garoli a knowledge of architectural drawing. Of his 
other studies at this time we have some record in the 
memoranda contained in the Soane manuscript, of which I 
have already spoken: It is entitled: ‘ A few Short Cursory 
Remarks on some of the finest Antient and modern Buildings 
in Rome, and other parts of Italy, by Mr. Gibbs while he 
was Studying Architecture there, being Memorandums for 
his own use. 1707—and not intended to be made public 
being imperfect.” A pen has been drawn through the date 
1707, and in a certain sense rightly, for these notes could 
not have been cast into their present form until after 1725, 
since a book published in that year is mentioned in it. But 
there is little or nothing in them to detain us, saving they 
show that all the chief cities of Italy were known to him. 

“ He loved to live at Rome and would have stayed longer, 
But having received letters from his friends that his brother 
was in a very bad state of health and desireing him to come 
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home, he was obliged to leave Italy, and came to London in 
1709, wher he heared his brother had ben dead some time, 
so after he had settled his affaires in Scotland, he was em- 
loyed in his profession by several Noblemen and gentlemen.” 
The Earl of Mar was now a member of the Privy Council, 
and his lordship being convinced that Gibbs was worthy of 
the countenance he had shown him, introduced him to his 
friends as a man of great knowledge in his profession; and 
among those from whom he received his first encouragement, 
was john, 2nd Duke of Argyll. In 1713, Lord Mar was 
appointed one of the secretaries of state for Great Britain. 


Beyond Arundel House in the Strand, says Stow, “ on the 
street side, was sometime a fair Cemitorie (or Churchyard) 
and in the same a parish Church, called of the natiuitie of our 
Ladie, and the innocents at the Strand, and of some, by 
meane of a brotherhood kept there, called of S. Vrsula at 
the Strand.” This church, together with certain “ inns” and 
tenements, was “by commandement of Hdwarde Duke of 
Sommerset vncle to Edward the sixth, and Lord Protector, 
ee downe, and made leuell awe in the yeare 1549. 

n this place whereof he builded that large and goodly house, 
now called Somerset house.” For more than a hundred and 


fifty years the inhabitants of St. Mary le Strand continued 
without a church of their own, being forced to worship in 
those of the neighbouring parishes. Towards the end of 
February, however, in the year 1711, an address from Con- 
vocation was presented to Parliament, “in relation to the 
extreme want of churches” in London; and on the 28th of 
May following, the Bill aig to Her Majesty several 
fi 


duties upon coals, for building fifty new churches in and 
about the cities of London and Westminster, and the suburbs 
thereof, passed the Commons. It was resolved by the Com- 
missioners under this Act, that the parish of St. Mary le 
Strand should be amongst those in which these new churches 
were to be built. The present site, at that time ‘“‘ a vacant 
peece of ground near the may pole in the Strand,” was ac- 
cordingly purchased, and Gibbs’ designs for the new building 
were chosen. It was, he tells us, “the first publick Building 
I was employed in after my arrival from Italy ; which bein 

situated in a very publick place, the Comissioners . . . spar’ 
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no cost to beautify it.” The first stone was laid 15th Feb., 
1714, after an earlier design more capacious than that now 
built had been laid aside, since it exceeded the dimensions of 
the ground allowed by Act of Parliament for that building. 

“There was at first,” Gibbs relates, “‘ no Steeple design’d 
for that church, only a small Campanile, or Turret for a 
Bell, was to have been over the West End of it: But at the 
distance of 80 feet from the West Front there was a Column, 
250 feet high, intended to be erected in Honour of Queen 
ANNE, on the top of which her Statue was to be placed.”— 
I read elsewhere that this “ large brass figure was ordered 
to be cast by Soldani of Florence,” and that it was made, and 
me“ paid for.—‘‘ My Design for the Column was approved 

y the Commissioners, and a great quantity of Stone was 
brought to the place for laying the Foundation of it ; but the 
thoughts of erecting that monument being laid aside upon 
the Queen’s Death, I was ordered to erect a Steeple instead 
of the Campanile first propos’d.” That part of the building, 
upon which this Bell Turret was originally to have rested, 
“being then advanced 20 feet above ground, and therefore 
admitting of no alteration from East to West, which was 
only 14 feet, I was obliged to spread it [z.e. the new Steeple] 
from South to North, which makes the Plan oblong, which 
otherwise should have been square.” 

It would be tedious to speak of the many objections which 
have been urged against the exterior of this church, nor do 
I think it would be profitable. To me, they seem but the 
various expressions of critics who have been unable to 
appreciate the aims and difficulties of the architect, and 
unable, therefore, to estimate the success of his design. The 
limitations arising from the narrowness of the site were, of 
necessity, considerable ; and it may be that Gibbs sought to 
escape from them, when he placed before the Commissioners 
that earlier design, afterwards laid aside, “ since it exceeded 
the dimensions of the Ground allowed by Act of Parliament.” 
There is, however, one very serious defect, not to be referred 
to this cause. It is the unpleasing shallowness of the 
steeple, consequent upon its oblong plan, when seen from 
the north or south side; but the reason of this defect has 
already been explained in a preceding passage, a defect 
which Gibbs was. powerless to avoid. Indeed, the entire 
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steeple, in no way a part of the original design, is in a sense 
to be deplored. A lofty and intricate super-structure of this 
kind, which carries the eye away from the body of the build- 
ing, demands that those portions of the elevation which are 
below it, should be subordinated to itself, and not, as in this 
case, of an equal richness. Had there been but the cam- 
panile as first designed, this richness of parts, amounting, 
as some have thought, almost to an over-elaboration, eet | 
have composed itself, and the common outcry of its de- 
tractors had been wanting. But to turn to the inside of the 
building, where we may well put away all critical niceties, 
for the interior of this church far apres any other of his 
works. It consists of a single aisle, the eastern end of which 
is apsidal in plan, and over the west door is a singing gallery 
of great beauty. This interior is lighted from above, for the 
windows are set in the upper order, the wall of the lower 
“being solid to keep out Noises from the Street.” The 
effect of light thus obtained adds not a little to the quiet 
dignity of an interior altogether admirable. Accept what its 
author has to give, and how fine is the gift notwithstanding 
its limitations! What rhythm of design, what solemnity, 
how much of that inscrutable quality we call style! Truly, 
in this place we have touched the hem of his garment and 
the virtue is gone out from him, perhaps never again to pro- 
ceed with so gentle an influence. But it is deplorable that 
this beautiful church should be defaced, as it is at present, 
by foolish glass and unmeaning decoration ; especially true 
is this of the nave windows, which are all the more offensive 
from having a certain pretence to what is fine and restrained. 

Owing to the extreme oxidation of the iron used in the 
clamps and dowels of this building, the stonework is becom- 
ing so shattered, that some means or other to stay such a 
course of things is now entirely necessary. May all repairs 
be done with judgment, and with as little change of the 
fabric as possible. May we also hear no more proposals for 
the demolition of a church which is, perhaps, the choicest 
piece of regular art that has been given us since Wren gave 
us his own transcendent inventions. 

It was a fancy of mine which pleased me, that Gibbs 
coming from Italy to London, and as yet unacquainted with 
the works of Wren, produced this, the earliest of his build- 
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ings, under a first admiration of the Art of that great master ; 
for there is, underlying its Roman air and liberality of 
ornament, a certain plain singleness of intention, a certain 
English temper, which no other building of Gibbs’ possesses. 
It was, therefore, with uncommon pleasure that I came upon 
the following passage in the Soane manuscript, already men- 
tioned, since it bears out the conjecture as fully as I could 
have looked for any contemporary account of him to do: 
“Sir Christopher Wren was much his friend who having 
seen some of Mr. Gibbs drawings was much pleased with 
them, he was then finishing St. Pauls Church ” ; this would 
be about 1710, for the last stone of the cathedral was laid 
that year. And so, as I judge, this building is not truly 
characteristic of its author. The whole fabric is generous 
with a delicate beauty, to which a second time Gibbs would 
appear never to have attained. Upon him, coming flushed 
with the exuberant Art of Italy, the sublime, though 
chastened, spirit of Wren, caught here for a moment, 
worked but a passing mood, and the master presentl 
assumes that dry stateliness of manner, which became wit 
him almost academical. 

These, then, are the recorded influences that went to 
determine the fashion of his genius; but of these one is 
pre-eminent, for it abided with him. It is the influence of 
Rome; Rome, the imperishable mother of infinite tradition, 
not only in this art of architecture, but in the whole rule of 
life, at once most admirable and most deadly. Consider her 
practice in building, whose art is yet the art of the Dorians, 
refined and enriched by the after-genius of Greece; and 
whose science, even of to-day, is of the royal times, of the 
ages that were before the Tarquins. The immemorial con- 
ception of the Greek order, with the still more remote in- 
vention of the arch, seem to us at this present to have 
sprung up in the midst of a people, that looked behind to no 
forerunners, to whom the temper of repeated tradition was 
unknown. Through the recess of Time, such priceless begin- 
nings of the art appear to have come into as sudden an 
existence as the seemingly elemental water which gushes 
from the fruitful earth, the patient mother of all things, a 
perfected creature, pure and without stain. It was these 
effectual, though early, productions, which were instinctively 
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absorbed by the austere, laborious Roman nature; and what 
in Greece might have proved changeable or transitory, grew 
fixed and eternal upon the Italian soil. Beneath the chang- 
ing lights of Time,—the glamour of the imperial luxury, the 
morning light of the Middle Age,—their same tradition 
lived on to ; re-inspired by the genius of the Renaissance, 
to grow passive among the later academic observances ; 
and like Rome herself continues yet, splendid, sensuous, 
pagan, and at the heart unalterable. And who shall resist a 
succession so glorious, a succession almost hieratic? Alas! 
it is not our master alone that has been willing to forego the 
distinctions of an individual, and to abstain from what little 
of his own he might have added to the yet increasing store 
of beauty and imagination, committed to us through the ages, 
if by that, he might become an almost undiscernible portion 
of this tide of tradition, and participate in its authority. 
The catholicism of his father, or it may be of his fathers, 
and that it had run in their blood, a natural trait, since 
St. Margaret had conformed her people to the faith; the 
catholicism in which his childhood had been passed, and 
which seemed the more full of colour by reason of the hard, 
cold setting of Presbyterianism by which it was surrounded, 
had to him unconsciously proved a true education, indeed 


bringing him forth out of the wilderness. By no straight and 
direct wens but through many opposite and conflicting inte- 


rests she led him, deviously it might seem, but surely as it fell 
out. And were we to attempt to discover what in the art 
of Wren had heen attractive to him, we might stumble upon 
the influences of Bernini, and so be brought once more to 
the gates of the Eternal City. ‘(Quid melius Rom4?” For him 
at least, her service was sufficient. He had submitted himself 
to all the fascinations of traditional art, and acknowledged its 
excellence. “ He loved to live at Rome, and would have stayed 
longer.” HERBERT P.. HORNE. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. WHITMAN. 
A new book has just come to us from 
America, from Mr. Walt Whitman. It 
is entitled ‘‘ November Boughs,” and is 
but a little volume of one hundred and 
forty pages, of which only nineteen are 
devoted to poetry: the rest are taken up 
with short, unconnected articles upon a variety of subjects. 
Here are the headings of some of them; “Our Eminent 
Visitors,” ‘The Bible as Poetry,” ‘“‘ Robert Burns as Poet 
and Person,” “ A Word about Tennyson,” “ Slang in 
America,” ‘ Some War Memoranda,” “ Elias Hicks.” 

Yet this volume, small as it is, has a particular and a very 
great interest. I here use this expression with more than 
usual significance, use it by no means as a mere common- 
place compliment. The book opens with an article of 
thirteen pages, called ‘‘A Backward Glance o'er Travel'd 
Roads.” We find in it a review by Mr. Whitman of all 
his past work, a quiet exposition of what have been his 
intentions and aims, of what he hopes and expects for the 
future of America and of the world. It is this opening 
article, then, which gives the new volume its greatest, its 
unique value. We may agree or we may disagree with 
Mr. Whitman, but there can be no mistake any more as to 
what he means and what he desires: here is his own clear 
summary of all that he has given us, the summary of thirty 
years’ enthusiastic life and work. 

I am not to attempt in any sense a Review of ‘‘ November 
Boughs,” but merely call attention to its publication. Pro- 
bably by the time this notice is in print the book will be in 
the nH of the English publishers, and, if I may express 
a hope, in those of not a few English readers. I confine 
myself for the moment entirely to the opening article; and 
I will try by a series of quotations from it to give some 
idea of what Mr. Whitman tells us about himself, and some 
foretaste of how much of suggestive, of immense and even 
absorbing interest there is in store for those, who shall by- 
and-bye possess and read the book for themselves. 

‘* After completing my poems,” then, writes Mr, Whitman, 
‘IT am curious to review them in the light of their own (at 
the time unconscious, or mostly unconscious) intentions, 
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with certain unfoldings of the thirty years they seek to 
embody.” “I look upon ‘ Leaves of Grass’ as my definitive 
carte visite to the coming generations of the New World.” 
“That I have not gain’d the acceptance of my own time; 
that from a worldly and business point of view ‘ Leaves of 
Grass’ has been worse than a failure—that public criticism 
on the book and myself shows mark’d anger and contempt 
more than anything else; and that solely for publishing it I 
have been the object of two or three pretty serious special 
official buffetings—is all probably no more than I ought to 
have expected. I had my choice when I commenced. I bid 
neither for soft eulogies, big money returns, nor the appro- 
bation of existing schools and conventions.” ‘The best 
comfort of the whole business is that I have had my say en- 
tirely my own way—the value thereof to be decided by time.” 

Then as to the nature of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass.” “ It gives 
one man’s identity, ardors, observations, faiths, and thoughts, 
color’'d hardly at all with any decided coloring from other 
faiths or other identities.” ‘‘ I would sing, and leave out or 
put in, quite solely with reference to America and to-day.” 
‘“‘ The true use for the imaginative faculty of modern times 
is to give ultimate vivification to facts, to science, and to 
common lives, endowing them with the glows and glories 
and final illustriousness which belong to every real thing, 
and to real things only. Without that ultimate vivification, 
which the poet or other artist alone can give, reality would 
seem incomplete, and science, democracy, and life itself, 
finally in vain.” ‘I know very well that my ‘ Leaves’ could 
not possibly have emerged from any other era than the 
latter half of the Nineteenth Century, nor any other land 
than democratic America, and from the absolute triumph of 
the National Union arms.” ‘ The Old World has had the 
poems of myths, fictions, feudalism, conquest, caste, dynastic 
wars, and splendid exceptional characters and affairs which 
have been great: but the New World needs the poems of 
realities and science, and of the democratic average and basic 
equality, which shall be greater. In the centre of all, and 
object of all, stands the Human Being, towards whose heroic 
and spiritual evolution poems and everything directly or in- 
directly tend, Old World or New.” ‘“‘ Leaves of Grass’ is 
avowedly the song of Sex and Amativeness, and even Ani- 
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mality.” ‘Of this feature, intentionally palpable in a few 
lines, I shall only say the espousing principle of those lines 
so gives breath of life to my whole scheme that the bulk of 
the pieces might as well have been left unwritten were those 
lines omitted.” ‘“ But it is not on ‘Leaves of Grass’ dis- 
tinctively as /itevature, that I feel to dwell or advance claims. 
No one will get at my verses who insists upon viewing them 
as a literary performance.” 

Then this, lastly, “ for the imaginative genius of the West, 
when it worthily rises—really great poetry is always the 
result of a national spirit, and not the privilege of a polish’d 
and select few: the strongest and sweetest songs yet remain 
to be sung.” 

No one can read this ‘“ Backward Glance” of Mr. Whitman’s 
without being moved by its simplicity, its noble tone, its 
pathos. It is as the voice of an old prophet in benediction 
and farewell. Across the waters of the Atlantic he holds 
out his hand to us; let us clasp it fervently: let us bow with 
reverence to receive that blessing, with which he bids us be 
of good cheer and go forward. SELWYN IMAGE. 





HE NINE MUSES, FROM THE 
PAINTING BY TINTORET. 
There is, perhaps, no other picture in 
England which so entirely shows the 
grandest and most characteristic qualities 
of the art of Tintoret, which bears such 
deep traces of the aim expressed in that 
famous sentence of his, “Il disegno di Michelangelo, e il 
colorito di Tiziano,” as the painting by him, of ‘ The Nine 
Muses,” reproduced by way of frontispiece to our present 
number; yet it is hung in a dark corner of the Second 
Presence Chamber at Hampton Court Palace, and is known 
but to few persons. It would be a most desirable thing, if 
this painting could be brought to London, as the Cartoons 
of Raphael have been, and shown in a proper light at our 
National Gallery. 

This picture was, in all probability, one of the series of 
four painted for the Emperor Rudolph II., which Ridolfi in 
his Life of Tintoret thus records: “ Per Ridolfo II. impera- 
dore dipinse quattro quadri di favole per le sue stanze, con 
figure a pari del vivo. In uno le Muse che, ridotte in un 
giardino, formano un concerto di musica con varii strumenti. 
Nell’ altro Giove, che reca al seno di Guinone Bacco fan- 
ciullo, nato di Semele. II terzo era di Sileno entrato al 
bujo nel letto di Ercole credendosi goder Jole. Ercole 
medesimo nel quarto, che si mira in uno specchio, adorno di 
lascivie femminili dalla medesima Jole.” If the conjecture 
is correct, and the picture at Hampton Court was originally 
one of the series of four, it must have been painted during 
the later part of Tintoret’s life, sincethe election of Rudolph II. 
did not take place until 1576, and the painter died in 1594. 
From the inventory of the King’s goods, drawn up by the 
Parliamentarians at the death of Charles I., we learn that 
the picture was then at Greenwich Palace: and although 
sold at that time with the rest of the old Royal Collection, 
it would appear to have been among such of the King’s 
pictures as were recovered at the Restoration, since it occurs 
in the catalogue of James II.’s collection. The picture is 
painted on a canvas measuring 6ft. 8in. by 1oft. 6in., and in 
the left hand corner is the inscription “‘ 1ACOMO TENTORETO 
EN VENETIA.” THE Epiror. 
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THE BALLAD OF BITTER FRUIT. 
(After Théodore de Banville.) 


In the wood with its wide arms overspread, 

Where the wan morn strives with the waning night, 
The dim shapes strung like a chaplet dread 
Shudder, and sway to the left, the right ; 

The soft rays touch them with fingers white 

As they swing in the leaves of the oak-tree browned, 
Fruits that the Turk and the Moor would fright,— 
This is King Lewis his orchard ground. 


All of these poor folk, stark and sped, 
Dreaming (who knows! ) of what dead despight, 
In the freshening breeze by the morning fed 
Twirl and spin to the mad wind’s might ; 

Over them wavers the warm sun bright ; 

Look on them, look on them, skies profound, 
Look how they dance in the morning light !— 
This is King Lewis his orchard ground. 


Dead, these dead, in a language dead, 

Cry to their fellows in evil plight, 

Day meanwhile thro’ the lift o’erhead 

Dazzles and flames at the blue vault’s height ; 
Into the air the dews take flight ; 

Ravens and crows with a jubilant sound 
Over them, over them, hover and light ;— 
This is King Lewis his orchard ground. 


Envot. 


PRINCE, we wot of no sorrier sight 

Under the whispering leafage found, 

Bodies that hang like a hideous blight ;— 

This is King Lewis his orchard ground. 
Austin Dosson. 
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VENETIAN PAINTER OF THE 
LAST CENTURY, PIETRO 
LONGHI. 





i. 

The eighteenth century was marked in 
Venice by a partial revival of the art of 
S painting. Four contemporary masters— 
Tiepolo, Canaletti, Longhi and Guardi—have left abundance 
of meritorious work, which illustrates the taste and manners 
of society, shows how men and women dressed and moved 
and took their pastime in the City of the Waters, and pre- 
serves for us the external features of Venice during the last 
hundred years of the Republic.’ 

Asan artist, Tiepolo was undoubtedly the strongest of these 
four. In him alone we recognize a genius of the first order, 
who, had he been born in the great age of Italian painting, 
might have disputed the palm with men like Tintoretto. His 
frescoes in the Palazzo Labia, representing the embarkation of 
Antony and Cleopatra on the Cydnus, and their famous ban- 
quet at Canopus, are worthy to be classed with the finest deco- 
rative work of Paolo Veronese. Indeed, the sense of colour, 
the robust breadth of design, and the firm, unerring execution, 
which distinguish that great master, seem to have passed 
into Tiepolo, who revives the splendours of the sixteenth 
century in these superbly painted pogeents. It is to be 
regretted, that one so eminently gifted should have con- 
descended to the barocco taste of the age in those many 
allegories and celestial triumphs, which he executed upon 
the ceilings of palaces and the cupolas of churches. Little, 
except the frescoes of the Labia reception-hall, survives to 
show what Tiepolo might have achieved, had he remained 
true to his native instinct for heroic subjects and for mascu- 
line ee of workmanship. | 

Of Canaletti it is not necessary to say much. The fame 
which he erewhile enjoyed in es has been obscured 
of late years—to some extent, perhaps, by the eloquence of 
Mr. Ruskin, but more by the finer sense for landscape and 
the truer way of rendering nature which have sprung up in 











* G. B. Tiepolo; b. 1692, d. 1769. Antonio Canale, or Canaletti; b. 1697, 
d.1768, Pietro Longhi; b. 1702,d. about 1780. Francesco Guardi; b. 1712, 
d. 1793. 
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Europe. His pictures of Venetian buildings and canals 
strike us as cold, tame, and mechanical, accustomed as we 
are to the magic of Turner’s palette and the penetrative force 
of his imagination. 

Guardi, the pupil and in some respects the imitator of 
Canaletti, has met with a different fate. Less prized during 
the heyday of his master’s fame, he has been steadily —s 
reputation on account of certain qualities peculiar to himself. 
His draughtsmanship displays an agreeable sketchiness ; his 
colouring a graceful gemmy brightness and a glow of sunny 
= But what has mainly served to win for Guardi popu- 
arity, is the attention he paid to contemporary costume and 
manners. Canaletti filled large canvasses with mathematical 
meeps of city and water. At the same time he omitted 
ife and incident. There is little to remind us that the Venice 
he so laboriously depicted was the Venice of perukes and 
bag-wigs, of masks and hoops and carnival disguises. 
Guardi had an eye for local colour and for fashionable 
humours. The result is that some of his small pictures— 
one, for instance, which represents a brilliant reception in the 
Sala del Collegio of the Ducal Palace—have a real value for 
us by recalling the life of a vanished and irrecoverable past. 
Thus Guardi illustrates the truth, that artists may acquire 
posthumous importance by felicitous accident in their choice 
of subjects or the bias of their sympathies. We would wil- 
lingly exchange a dozen so-called historical pictures for one 
fresh and vivid scene, which brings a bygone phase of civi- 
lization before our eyes. 

In this particular respect Longhi surpasses Guardi, and 
deserves to be styled the pictorial chronicler of Venetian 
society in the eighteenth century. He has even been called 
the Venetian Hogarth and the Venetian Boucher. Neither 
of these titles, however, as I shall attempt to demonstrate, 
rightly characterize his specific quality. Could his numerous 
works be collected in one place, or adequately reproduced, we 
should possess a complete epitome of Venetian life and 
manners in the age which produced Goldoni and Casanova, 
Carlo Gozzi and Caterina Dolfin-Tron. 


li. 
Very little is known of Longhi’s career, and that little has 
no great importance. He was the son of a goldsmith, born 
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at Venice in 1702, and brought up to his father’s trade. 
While yet a lad, Pietro showed unusual powers of invention 
and elegance of drawing in the designs he made for orna- 
mental plate. This induced his parents to let him study 
painting. His early training in the goldsmith’s trade, how- 
ever, seems to have left an indelible mark on Longhi’s 
genius. A love of delicate line remained with him, and he 
displayed an affectionate partiality for the minutest details of 
decorative furniture, dress, and articles of luxury. Some of 
his drawings of plate—coffee-pots, chocolate-mills, ewers, 
salvers, water-vessels—areexquisite for their instinctive sense 
of graceful curve and unerring precision of contour. It was 
a period, as we know, during which such things acquired an 
almost flawless purity of outline, and Longhi felt them with 
the enthusiasm of a practised artizan. 

He studied painting under Antonio Balestra at Venice, 
and also under Giuseppe Maria Crespi at Bologna. The 
baneful influences of the latter city may be traced in 
Longhi’s earliest known undertaking. This is an elaborate 
work in fresco at the Sagredo Palace on the Grand Canal. 
The patrician family of that name inhabited an old Venetian- 
Gothic house at San Felice. Early in the last century they 
rebuilt the hall and staircase in Palladian style, leaving the 
front with its beautiful arcades untouched. The decoration 
of this addition to their mansion was entrusted to Pietro 
— in 1734. The subject, chosen by himself or indi- 
cated by his patron, was the Fall of the Giants—La Caduta 
det Giganti. Longhi treated this unmanageable theme as 
follows. He placed the deities of Olympus upon the ceiling. 
Jupiter in the centre advances, brandishing his arms, and 
hurling forked lightnings on the Titans, who are preci- 
pitated headlong among solid purple clouds and masses of 
broken mountains, covering the three sides of the staircase. 
The scene is represented without dignity, dramatic force, or 
harmony of composition. The drawing throughout is feeble, 
the colouring heavy and tame, the execution unskilful. 
Longhi had no notion how to work in fresco, differing 
herein notably from his illustrious contemporary Tiepolo. 
A vulgar Jove, particularly vulgar in the declamatory sweep 
of his left hand, a vulgar Juno, with a sneering, tittering 
leer upon her common face, reveal the painters want of 
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sympathy with yee grandeur. The Titans are a 
confused heap of brawny, sprawling nudities—studied, per- 
haps from gondoliers or stevedores, but showing a want of 
even academical adroitness in their ill-drawn extremities and 
inadequate foreshortenings. It was essential in such a 
subject that movement should be suggested. Yet Longhi 
has contrived to make the falling rocks and lurid clouds 
look as though they were irremovably wedged into their 
places on the walls, while his ruining giants are clearly 
transcripts from naked models in repose. Here and there 
upon the ceiling we catch a note of graceful fancy, especially 
in agroup of lightly-painted goddesses,—elegant and natural 
female figures, draped in pale blues and greens and pinks, 
with a silvery illumination from the upper sky. But the some- 
what effeminate sweetness of this episode is ill-combined with 
the dull and impotent striving after violent effect in the main 
subject ; and the whole composition leaves upon our mind 
the impression of “ sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
iii. 

It is singular that Longhi should have reached the age of 
thirty-two without discovering his real vocation. The absence 
of brain-force in the conception, of strength in the design, 
and of any effective adaptation to architecture, which damns 
these decorative frescoes, is enough to prove that he was 
here =o on work, for which he had no faculty and felt 

athy. 


no a y 

hat revealed to him the true bias of his talent? Did he 
ae just about this period, come across some prints 
rom Hogarth? That is very possible. But the records of 
his life are so hopelessly meagre that it were useless to 
indulge in conjecture. 

I am not aware whether he had already essayed any of 
those domestic pieces and delineative scenes from social life, 
which displayed his genuine artistic power, and for the sake 
of which his name will always be appreciated. He is said 
to have been of a gay, capricious temperament, delighting in 
the superficial aspects of aristocratic society, savouring the 
humours of the common folk with no less pleasure, and 
enjoying all phases of that easy-going carnival gaiety, in 
which the various classes met and mingled at Venice. 
These inclinations directed him at last into the right path. 
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For some forty years he continued to paint a series of easel- 

ictures, none of them very large, some of them quite small, 
in which the Vanity Fair of Venice at his epoch was repre- 
sented with fidelity and kindly feeling. 

The panels attributed to Pietro Longhi are innumerable. 
They may be found scattered through public galleries and 
private collections, adorning the walls of ate alaces, or 
thrust away incorners of country houses. Heworked carefully, 
polished the surface of his pictures to the finish of a minia-. 
ture, set them in frames of a fixed pattern, and covered them 
with glass. These genre-pictures, while presenting notes of 
similarity, differ very considerably in their technical hand- 
ling and their scheme of colour. Our first inference, after 
inspecting a miscellaneous selection, is that Longhi must 
have started a school of imitators. Indeed this is probably 
the case; and it is certain that some pieces ascribed to his 
brush are the production of his son Alessandro, who was 
born in 1733. Yet closer study of authentic paintings by 
Pietro’s hand compels the critic to be cautious before he 
rejects, on internal evidence of style, a single piece assigned by 
good tradition to this artist. The Museo Civico at Venice, for 
example, contains a large number of Longhis, some of which 
seem to fall below his: usual standard. I have, however, 
discovered elaborate drawings for these doubtful pictures in 
the book of his original sketches, which is also preserved 
there. Longhi must therefore have painted the pictures 
himself, or must have left the execution of his designs 
to a pupil. Again, the style of his two masterpieces (the 
Sala del Ridotto and the Parlatorio d'un Convento, both in 
the Museo Civico) differs in important particulars from that 
of the elaborately finished little panels by which he is most 
widely known. These fine compositions are marked by a 
freer breadth of handling, a sketchy boldness, a combined 
richness and subtlety of colouring, and an animation of 
—_ in movement, which are not common in the average 
of his genre-pieces. When I come to speak of the family 
portrait of the Pisani, signed by his name, I shall have to 
point out that the style of execution, the scheme of colour, 
and the pictorial feeling of this large group belong to a 
manner dissimilar from either of those, which I have already 


indicated as belonging to authentic Longhis. 
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iv. 

It has been well observed by a Venetian writer, whose 
meagre panegyric is nearly all we have in print upon the 
subject of this painter’s biography, that ‘there is no scene 
or point of domestic life which he has not treated many 
times and in divers ways. All those episodes which make 
up the Day of a Gentleman, as sung at a later date by 
Parini, had been already set forth by the brush of Longhi.”* 

The duties of the toilette, over which ladies and young men 
of fashion dawdled through their mornings ; the drinking of 
chocolate in bed, anader by a wife or mistress or obsequious 
man of business; the long hours spent before the looking- 
glass, with maids or valets matching complexions, sorting 
dresses from the wardrobe, and fixing patches upon telling 

ints of cheek or forehead; the fashionable hair-dresser, 

uilding up a lady’s tower with tongs, or tying the knot of a 
beau’s bag-wig ; the children trooping in to kiss their mother’s 
hand at breakfast time—stiff little girls in hoops, and tiny 
cavaheri in uniform, with sword and shoe-buckles and 

ueue; the vendors of flowered silks and laces laying out 
their wares; the pert young laundress smuggling a billet- 
doux into a beauty’s hand before her unsuspecting husband's 
face; the fine — ordering a waistcoat in the shop of 
a tailoress, ogling and flirting over the commission, while 
a running footman with tall cane in hand comes bustling in 
to ask if his lord’s suit is ready ; the old patrician lolling in 
his easy chair, and toying with a fan ; the abbé turning over 
the leaves of some fresh play or morning paper : scenes like 
these we may assign to the Venetian forenoon. 

Afternoon brings ceremonious visits, when grand ladies, 
sailing in their hoops, salute each other, and beaux make 
legs on entering a drawing-room, and lacqueys hand round 
chocolate on silver salvers. Dancing-lessons may perhaps 
be assigned to this part of the day; a spruce French pro- 
fessor teaching his fair pupil how to drop a curtsey, or to 
swim with solemn grace through the figures of the minuet. 
At night we are introduced to the hall of the Ridotto; 

atricians in toga and snow-white periwig hold banks for 
a beneath the glittering chandeliers; men and women, 


* See V. Lazari, Elogio di Pietro Longhi. Venezia, 1862. 
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closely masked, jostle each other at the gambling-tables, 
where sequins and ducats lie about in heaps. The petty 
houses, or casint, now engage attention. Here may be 
seen a pair of stealthy, muffled libertines hastening to com- 
plete an assignation. Then there are meetings at street- 
corners, or on the landing-places of ¢vaghetti—mysterious 
figures flitting to and fro in wide miraculous dautte beneath 
the light of flickering flambeaux. Both men and women in 
these nocturnal scenes wear muffs, trimmed with fur, and 
secured around their waist by girdles. 

Theatres, masked balls, banquets and coffee-houses, music 
parties in villa-gardens, the assemblies of literary coteries, 
promenades on the piazza, and carnival processions, obtain 
their due share of attention from this vigilant observer. 
But, as is the way with Longhi, only episodes are treated. 
He does not, like some painters of our own time—like Mr. 
Frith, R.A., for instance—attempt to bring the accumulated 
details of a complex scene before us. He leaves the context 
of his chosen incident to be divined. 

The traffic of the open streets—quack-doctors on their 
platforms with a crowd of gaping dupes around them, 
mountebanks performing tricks, the criers of stewed plums 
and sausages, fortune-tellers, itinerant musicians, improvi- 
satory poets bawling out their octave stanzas, cloaked serena- 
ders twangling mandolines—such motives may be found in 
fair abundance among Longhi’s genre-pieces. Nor does he 
altogether neglect the country. Many of his pictures are 
devoted to hunting parties, riding-lessons, shooting and 
fishing, all the amusements of the Venetian vedleggiatura. 
Peasants, lounging over their wine or pottage at a rustic 
table, are depicted with no less felicity than the beau and 
coquette in their glory. The grimy interior of a village 
— is portrayed with the same gusto as a fine lady’s gilt 
saloon. 


v. 

Longhi used to tell Goldoni that they—the painter and 
the playwright—were brethren in Art; and one of the poet's 
sonnets records this saying :— 


“ Longhi, tu che la mia musa sorella 
Chiami del tuo pennel che cerca il vero.” 


It seems that their contemporaries were alive to the similar 
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a and the common aims of the two men ; for Gasparo 
zzi drew a parallel between them in a number of his 
Venetian Gazzetta. Indeed the resemblance is more than 
merely superficial. mee a surveyed human life with the 
same kindly glance and the same absence of gravity or depth 
of intuition as Goldoni. They both studied nature, but 
nature only in her genial moods, They both sincerely aimed 
at truth, but avoided truths which were sinister or painful. 

This renders the designation of Venetian Hogarth pecu- 
liarly inappropriate to Longhi. There is neither tragedy 
nor satire, and only a thin silvery vein of humour, in his 
work. Indeed it may be questioned whether he was in any 
exact sense humorous at all. What looks like humour in 
some of his pictures is probably unconscious. In like 
manner he lacked pathos, and never strove to moralize the 
themes he treated. Where would Hogarth be if we excluded 
Gargantuan humour, Juvenalian satire, stern morality, and 
cruel pathos from his scenes of social life? Longhi is never 
gross and never passionate. With a kind of sensitive French 
curiosity he likes to graze the darker and the coarser side of 
life, and pass it by. He does not want to probe the cancers 
of the human breast, or to lay bare the festering sores of 
vice. What would become of Hogarth if he were deprived 
of his grim surgical anatomy? Neither in the heights nor 
in the depths was Longhi at home—neither in the region of 
Olympian poetry nor in the purgatory of man’s sin and 
folly. He sailed delightfully, agreeably, across the middle 
waters of the world, where steering is not difficult. 

In all this Goldoni resembles him, except only that 
Goldoni had a rich vein of cheerful humour. It would be 
therefore more just to call Longhi the Goldoni of painting 
than the Venetian Hogarth. 

Longhi’s portrait, unlike that of Goldoni, betrays no 
sensuousness. He seems to have had a long, refined face, 
with oer benignant, dark eyes, a pleasantly smiling 
mouth, thin lips, and a look of gently subrisive appreciation 
rather than of irony or sarcasm. The engraving by which I 


know his features “om an intelligent, attenuated Addison 


—not a powerful or 

superior mediocrity. 

Although Longhi, as a personality, is clearly not of the 
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rst-rate man, but a genially observant 





sametype as Hogarth, there are certain points of ey 
between the men as artists. Both were saugh the gold- 
smith’s trade, and both learned painting under Bolognese 
influences. Both eventually found their sphere in the 
delineation of the life around them. There the similarity 
ceases. Longhi lacks, as I have said, the humour, the 
satire, the penetrative imagination, the broad sympathy 
with human nature in its coarser aspects, which make 
Hogarth unrivalled as a pictorial moralist. At the same 
time, it is difficult to imagine that Longhi was not in- 
fluenced by Hogarth. In the technique of his art he has 
something which appears to be derived from the elder and 
stronger master—a choice of points for observation, an 
arrangement of figures in groups, a mode of rendering atti- 
tude and suggesting movement; finally, the manner of 
execution reminds us of — Longhi abandoned his 
false decorative style, the style of the Palazzo Sagredo, at 
some time after 1734. This date corresponds with Hogarth’s 
triumphant entrance upon his career as a satirical painter of 
society. Possibly Longhi may have met with the engravings 
of the Marriage a la Mode, and have been stimulated b 
them to undertake the work, which he carried on wit 
nothing of Hogarth’s moral force, and with a small portion 
of his descriptive owe yet still with valuable results for 
the student of eighteenth century manners. 


vi. 

In 1763 an Academy for the study of the arts of design 
was opened by some members of the Pisani family in their 
palace at S. Stefano. The chiefs of that patrician house 
were four sons of the late Doge Alvise Pisani. According 
to Lazari, my sole authority for this passage in Longhi’s 
biography, the founder of the Academy was a Procuratore di 
S. Marco, who had a son of remarkable promise. This son 
he wished to instruct in the fine arts: and Pietro Longhi 
was chosen to fill the chair of painting, which he occupied 
for two years. At the end of that time, young Pisani died, 
and the institution was closed—now that the hopes which 
led to its foundation were extinguished.’ 

Among the few facts of Longhi’s life this connection with 
the Pisani Academy has to be recorded, It is also of some 
importance in helping us to decide whether a large portrait- 
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picture, representing the chiefs of the Pisani family, together 
with the wife and children of one of its most eminent 
members (Luigi, a godchild of Louis XIV.), is rightly 
ascribed to him. The huge canvas, which is now in the 
mene of the Contessa Evelina Almord Pisani, was found 

y her rolled up and hidden away in a cabinet beneath the 
grand staircase of the Palazzo Pisani at S. Stefano.* It 

roved to be in excellent preservation ; and it is signed in 
arge clear text letters—FPietvo Longhi. So far there would 
seem to be no doubt that the picture is genuine; and I, for 
my part, am prepared to accept it as such, when I consider 
that Longhi enjoyed the corifidence of the Pisani family, and 
presided over their Academy, about the period when it was 
executed. Yet the student of his works cannot fail to be 
struck by marked differences of style between this and other 
authentic pictures from his hand. 

The central group consists of the noble Lady Paolina 
Gambara, wife of Luigi Pisani, seated with her children 
round her.’ Her husband stands behind, together with his 
three brothers and an intimate friend of the house. Alle- 
gorical figures representing the arts and sciences complete 
the composition. In the distance is seen the princely palace 
of Stra upon the Brenta, which was designed in part by one 
of the Pisani brothers. The arrangement of these inter- 
connected groups is excellent; the characterization of the 
several heads, admirable; the drawing, firm and accurate; 
and the whole scene is bathed in a glow of roseate colour 
which seems actually to radiate light. Longhi, so far as I 
am aware, produced nothing in the same style as this com- 


* I have followed Lazari above. But examination of the Pisani pedigree 
(published for the Nozze Giusti-Giustiniani, Rovigo, Tip. Minelliana, 1887) 
shows that none of the Doge’s sons was Procuratore di S. Marco, and that 
none of them had a son who died before marriage. The only Procuratore 
Pisani of this period was Giorgio Pisani (1739—1811), of the branch surnamed 
In Procuratia. He played a prominent part in the political history of the last 
days of the Venetian Republic. But he also had no son who ean be connected 
with Lazari’s story regarding the foundation of the Academy. Iam obliged 
therefore to suppose that Lazari’s account, though substantially correct as to 
the existence of the Academy in question, was based on a confused tradition. 

* The picture now hangs on the wall of Mme, Pisani’s drawing-room in the 
Palazzo Barbaro on the Grand Canal of Venice. 

* The eldest of these children was born in 1753, and may have been about 
seven when the picture was painted. 
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plicated masterpiece of portraiture and allegorical sugges- 
tion. In conception, execution, and scheme of colour, it 
reminds us of a French painter; and if he had left a series 
of such works, he might have deserved what now seems the 
inappropriate title of the Venetian Boucher. 

I cannot pretend to have seen more than a small portion 
of Longhi’s pictures. But this portrait of the Pisani family 
detaches itself as something in a different key of feeling and 
of workmanship from any with which I am acquainted. 
Admirers of his art should not fail to pay it the attention it 
deserves ; and if the day comes when a thorough study of 
this interesting master shall be made, it is not impossible that 
genuine paintings in the same manner may be discovered. 


Vii. 

A series of frescoes attributed to Pietro Longhi should 
also here be mentioned. They decorate three sides of the 
staircase of the Palazzo Sina (formerly Grassi) on the Grand 
Canal. The balustrades of an open loggia or gallery are 
painted with bold architectural relief. Behind the pilasters 
of this balcony a motley company of life-sized figures 
promenade or stand about in groups. Some are entering in 
carnival costume, with masks and long mantles. Others 
wear the gala dress of the last century. Elderly ladies are 
draped in the black zendado of Venetian aristocracy. Grave 
senators bend their courtly heads beneath the weight of 
snowy periwigs. Lacqueys in livery and running footmen 
in Albanian costume wait upon the guests, handing chocolate 
or wines on silver trays. This scene of fashionable life is 
depicted with vivacity ; the studies of face and attitude are 
true to nature; an agreeable air of good tone and sober 
animation pervades the whole society. Probably many of the 
persons introduced were copied from the life; for it is 
reported of Longhi that one of his greatest merits was the 
dexterity with which he reproduced the main actors in the 
bel monde of Venice—so that folk could recognize their 
acquaintances upon his canvas merely by the carriage of 
their mask and domino. 

Owing to restoration, it is difficult to say how far the 
fresco-painting was well executed, and to what extent the 
original tone has been preserved. At present the colouring 
is somewhat chalky, dull, and lifeless; and I suspect Longhi’s 
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brush-work suffered considerably when the palace was in- 
ternally remodelled some years ago. 
viii. 

It only remains to speak of Pietro Longhi’s sketch-book. 
This collection of original drawings, numbering 140 pieces, 
and containing a very large variety of studies (several pages 
being filled on front and back with upwards of ten separate 
figures) was formed by Alessandro Longhi. It came into 
the possession of the patrician Teodoro Correr, who be- 
queathed it, together with the rest of his immense museum, 
to the town of Venice. 

As a aappntent to Longhi’s paintings, this sketch-book 
is invaluable. It brings us close to the artist’s methods, 
aims, and personal predilections in the choice of motives. 
Most of the drawings are done in hard black pencil or 
chalk, heightened a corrected with white; a few in soft 
red chalk. Unfortunately, they have suffered to a large 
extent from rubbing, and this injury is likely to increase 
with time, owing to the clumsy binding of the volume which 
contains them. 

Studies from the nude are conspicuous by their extreme 
rarity and want of force. Great attention has been paid to 
the details of costume and furniture. The zendado, the 
bautta, the hoop, the bag-wi8; the fop’s coat and waistcoat, 
the patrician’s civil mantle, the knee-breeches and stockings 
of a well-dressed gentleman, are copied and re-copied with 
loving care. Painters at the easel, ballet-girls with casta- 
nets, maid-servants holding trays, grooms and lacqueys, 
men on horseback, serenaders with lute or mandoline, 
ballad-singers, music and dancing-masters, women working 
at lace-pillows, gentlemen in bed, sportsmen discharging 
their fowling-pieces, gondoliers rowing, little girls in 
go-carts or fenced chairs, sellers of tarts in the street, 
country boys in taverns, chests of drawers, pots, pans, jugs, 
gourds, wine-flasks, parrots in cages, ladies at the clavi- 
chord, queues, fans, ks, snuff-boxes, tables, petticoats, 
desks, the draperies of doors and windows, wigs, footmen 
placing chairs for guests, beaux gig, Je the doorway 
or whispering tender nothings at a uty’s ear, old 
men reclining in arm-chairs, embroiderers at work, muffs, 
copper water-buckets, nurses with babies in their arms, 
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silver plate of all descriptions :—such is the farrago of this 
multiform and graceful; but limited, series of transcripts 
from the world of visible objects. It is clear that Longhi 
thought “the proper study of mankind is man” ;—and 
man as principally a clothed, sociable, well-behaved 
animal. 

His sketches are remarkable for their strenuous sincerity 
—their search after the right attitude, their serious effort to 
hit the precise line wanted, their suggested movement and 
seizure of life in the superficies. They have a sustained air 
of good breeding, refined intelligence, and genial ——? 
with the prose of human nature. Landscape might never 
have existed so far as Longhi was concerned. I do not 
think that a tree, a cloud, or even a flower will be found 
among the miscellaneous objects he so carefully studied and 
drew so deftly. The world he moved in was the world of 
men and women meeting on the surface-paths of daily 
intercourse. Even here, we do not detect the slightest 
interest in passionate or painful aspects of experience. All 
Longhi’s people are well-to-do and placid in their different 
degrees. The peasants in the taverns do not brawl, nor the 
fine gentlemen fight duels, nor the lovers in the drawing- 
rooms quarrel. He seems to have overlooked beggary, 
disease, and every form of vice or suffering. He does not 
care for animals. With the exception of a parrot, a caged 
canary, and a stiffly drawn riding-horse, the brute creation 
is not represented in these sketches. No sarcasm, no gross- 
ness, no violence of any kind, disturbs the calm artistic 
seriousness, the sweet painstaking curiosity of his mental 
mood. The execution throughout is less robust than sensi- 
tively delicate. We feel a something French, a suggestion 
of Watteau’s elysium of fashion, in his touch on things. In 
fine, the sketch-book corroborates the impression made on 
us by Longhi’s finished pictures. 


ix. 

With all his limitations of character and artistic scope, 
Longhi remains a very interesting and highly respectable 
painter. In an age of social corruption he remained free 
from impurity, and depicted only what was blameless and 
of good repute. We cannot study his work without sur- 
mising that manners in Italy were more refined than in our 
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own country at that epoch—a conclusion to which we are 
also led by Goldoni’s, Carlo Gozzi’s, and even Casanova's 
Memoirs. Morally licentious and politically decadent, the 
Venetians undoubtedly were. But they were neither brutal, 
nor cruel, nor savage, nor sottish. Even the less admirable 
aspects of their social life—its wasteful luxury and effeminate 
indulgence in pleasure—have been treated with so much 
reserve by this humane artist, that youth and innocence can 
suffer no contamination from the study of his works. At 
the same time they are delightful for their gracious realism, 
for their naive touch upon the follies of the period. Those 
who love to dream themselves back into the days of hoops 
and perukes—and there are many such among us now— 
should not neglect to make themselves acquainted with 
Pietro Longhi. JoHN ADDINGTON SyYMONDs. 





A BURDEN OF EASTER VIGIL. 


Awhile meet Doubt, and Faith : 
For either sigheth, and saith ; 
That He is dead 
To-day: the linen cloths cover His head, 
That hath at last, whereon to rest; a rocky bed. 


Come! for the pangs are done, 
That overcast the sun, 
So bright to-day |! 
And moved the Roman soldier: come away! 
Hath sorrow more to weep? hath pity more to say? 


Why wilt thou linger yet ? 
Think on dark Olivet ; 
On Calvary Stem : 
Think, from the happy birth at Bethlehem, 
To this last woe and passion at Jerusalem |! 


This only can be said : 
He loved us all; is dead; 
May rise again. 
But if He vise not? Over the far main, 
The sun of glory falls indeed : the stars are plain. 


LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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aly HLE LEGENDAND TRANSLATIONS 
D Ny OFBALTHAZAR, MELCHIOR,AND 
aoe | '% JASPER: THE THREE KINGS OF 
—mwyP COLOGNE. A PAPER READ TO 

THE NEW COLLEGE ESSAY SO- 

CIETY. 

If one were looking for a ‘ motif,’ upon 
which to build a romance, there could Tesdiy, I imagine, be 
found one more suggestive, more unfettered, than the Gospel 
narrative of the advent of the wise men to Bethlehem, 

“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judza in 
the days of Herod the king, behold, there came wise men 
from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born 
king of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, and 
are come to worship him... 

“Then Herod, when he had privily called the wise men, 
enquired of them diligently what time the star appeared. 
And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and search 
diligently for the young child; and when ye have found 
him, bring me word again, that I may come and worship 
him also. 

“When they had heard the king, they departed ; and, lo, 
the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young child was. When 
they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 

“And when they were come into the house, they saw the 
young child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and 
worshipped him: and when they had opened their treasures, 
they presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh. And being warned of God in a dream that they should 
not return to Herod, they departed into their own country 
another way.” 

That is the Gospel account, an account only given by one 
of the four Evangelists; and there is no other mention of 
the wise men, no reference to them, no hint of them, in all 
the New Testament. 

Surely, it is a fascinating story: a glimpse into far 
countries, and strange creeds; a tale of a great faith. No 
one could read it and help wondering at it ; even half wish- 
ing it were not the way of the Biblical writers to be content 
with allusion and the briefest reference, to what is not in their 
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direct path. One would so much like to know who these wise 
men really were ; where they came from; and, above all, what 
their subsequent history was. Perhaps it is not difficult to 
construct a probable history for them : Chaldzeans, versed in 
astrology ; and, expecting the birth of a great conqueror and 
king from some extraordinary conjunction of stars; coming 
to see him at the moment of his birth ; perhaps, when they 
found the circumstances of his birth, being glad to think that 
they alone of all men had hailed the future king, when all 
looked so far from empire for him, and that they would have 
a strong claim upon him when he came into his kingdom ; 
returning, in this expectation and hope, to their own country, 
and waiting on for the rise of the new power, which should 
shatter the strength of the Roman Empire, and set up again 
Bel, and the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of Remphan, 
in their old homes on the plain of Shinar. There they would 
wait, growing older and more hopeless, hearing nothing of 
the child they had seen; or, if they did hear, not dreaming 
to connect a Jewish social reformer, who was publiclyexecuted 
for sedition, with him, whose star they had seen in the east, 
and whom they had journeyed far to worship. 

And there is a pathos, even so, in their story: in any case, 
from whatever view we regard them, they must have been 
looking earnestly and anxiously for the new king; and though, 
in all likelihood, their hopes went no further than the sub- 
stitution of one reign of brute force for another, the ascen- 
dancy of a nation as debased as that they wished to overthrow, 
the restoration of a more brutal devil-worship for a more 
licentious, yet they may be champions of a true national 
spirit, defenders of impossible loyalties, and still more im- 
possible creeds, touched and transfigured by the radiance 
and the glow of the sunset. 

I have said that theirs is a fascinating story: such at least 
it appeared to the early members of the Church; it piqued 
their curiosity; and, as always happens, their unsatisfied 
curiosity invented a history, which might represent what 
men would like to believe. 

The story has come down to us in its latest shape bearing 
the date of the fifteenth century ; there are, so far as I have 
been able to discover, no earlier extant versions of the whole 
of it. It is no part of my —" to enter upon the tedious 
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and difficult question of the manuscripts, to settle which is 
the earlier, and which the more corrupt; indeed, as to 
corruption, they are all said to be about as bad as they can 
be. But I must just mention which is supposed to be the 
more authentic: it is that which is ascribed to John of 
Hildesheim, a Carmelite monk, who lived in the pontificate 
of Clement V., and studied at Avignon, whither he went 
with Petrus Thomas, the General of his Order. In 1358 he 
was made‘ biblicus’ at Paris, byachapter held at Bordeaux ; 
was a doctor of divinity and professor. He left his post at 
Paris to become prior of the convent at Cassel; and in 1366 
was sent on a mission to Rome, which he conducted with 
such success, that on his return he was made prior of the 
convent at Marienau. He was chosen to mediate in the 
dispute between the Bishop of Hildesheim and the Duke of 
Brunswick ; and he died in 1375. 

It is probable that he wrote his “‘ Historia Trium Regum ” 
in order to claim some honour, and the advantages of relic- 
veneration, for his own community ; for when the bodies of 
the three saints were brought to Cologne, the archbishop 
gave three fingers to Hildesheim, where he had once himself 
been prior. — 

This history was translated into English by Wynkyn de 
Worde, of whose translation two editions are extant; one 
bearing no date, the other the date 1499. The latter has a 
colophon which is curious: “ This was brought unto me in 
Englysse of an old translacyon rough and rude, and re- 

uyred to amend it: I thought it less labour to write new 
the whole. I beseech you take all unto the beste, and pra 
for the old wretched brother of Syon, Richard Whytforde.’ 

With so much of preface, I pass to the legend itself as 
given in the “Short Treatise of the Three Kynges of 
Coleyne” ; a work which, however deficient in some respects, 
has the merit of a naive charm,.and goes into the whole 
story, starting from the very beginning, as we shall see ; 
adding my sense of the shortcomings of this essay, by be- 
seeching you to “take all unto the beste.” 

When Balaam “ prophecied ryght gloriously of the Incar- 
nacyon of our lorde,” and said ‘Orietur stella ex Jacob, et 
consurget virga de Israel, et percutiet duces Moab, vasta- 
bitque omnes filios Seth, et erit Idumaea possessio ejus,’ then 
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all the great lords of Inde desired to see that star. Their 
desire was no little increased by the prophecies of Jeremy, 
of Daniel, and of Micah: for these being translated out of 
Ebrew into Chaldee did shew the Persians and Chaldaeans 
what part they were to play in the fulfilment of prophecy, 
insomuch that they were yet more fervent in their — for 
the star. “‘Wherby,” the story quaintly says, ‘‘we shall under- 
stande that all this is by goddis ordynaunce and of his 
habundaunt mercy and also to the strenthynge of our faythe.” 

Now in India there is a hill named Vaws: which is in 
height above all the hills in India, but is no broader than 
space to build a chapel upon. So “they of Perse and of Caldee 

. . ordeyned twelue of the gretest clerkes of astronomye 
. . . to kepe the hyll of Vaws aforesayde.” 

So they were ever watching for the Star: till the time 
of the Incarnation. : 

The story then follows closely the Gospel narrative of the 
circumstances of the Incarnation, relating Joseph’s dream 
and the journey to Bethlehem, for the taxing. One curious 
statement is worth noticing: ‘‘ The discruynge was fyrst vnder 
Cirinus that was bisshopp of Syrie” ; but I suppose this is 
not so much a Medizval anachronism, such as is to be found 
commonly in mysteries and miracle plays, as a specialized 


translation of txicxomos, instead of the usual “ governor.” 
The same night that Christ was born, the star began to 
rise — the hill of Vaws in the form of an eagle, and 


shone all day as bright as the sun: then its shape was 
changed to that of a young child, and above him the sign of 
across. The “clerkes of astronomye” at once forwarded 
news to their sovereigns, for the astronomical college was 
seemingly of many nations, that the Star, for which the 
nations had been waiting during fifteen centuries, had 
appeared: “ The people that sat in darkness had seen a 
great light.” 

The kings of Inde, Caldee, and Persidee had all seen the 
star, and, when they heard that it was the star of prophecy, 
they each determined to go and see Him whom it be- 
tokened: and this is the more marvellous, for they lived 
far from each other, and their countries are all islands; nor 
did they know each other’s purpose : but they started from 
the three Indes: Melchior, king of Nubia, wherein is Arabia 
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and the Red Sea, whose ground makes the water look like 
red wine, though the water itself is white, out of which run- 
neth “a grete flode that rennyth in to a ryuer of paradyse 
terrestre, and that riuer is callyd Nilus”: and there, stones, 
trees, herbs, and all are red for the most part. 

Balthazar, king of Godolie, where incense does greatly 
abound : and Jasper, king of Taars, or Tarsis. 

Melchior was the “leste of stature”: Balthazar of ‘“meane 
stature”, but Jasper was “‘moste of stature and he was a blacke 
Ethioppe wythoute doubte.” So these three kings journeyed 
on at the guiding of the star: and the star shined clear by 
day and night, so that they had no need to stop upon the 
way, nor were they let by the darkness: not once did they 
stop even to take food, or to water their horses, for God 
supplied their wants. 

And He made their journey to be fourteen days only in 
length. So when they were come by different routes within 
two miles of the Holy City, a dark and great cloud covered 
them and all the conthy and they lost the star. At that time 
Melchior was where three roads meet hard by the hill of 
Calvary, but Balthazar tarried in Galilee. They went on in 
great deutsh and met as they were entering into Jerusalem. 
Then took place their interview with Herod: ‘ubi est qui 
natus est rex Iudaeorum’: and after it the star again ap- 
peared to them. 

Then these three glorious kings, the “ firste of mys- 
creauntes that byleued on Criste,” took their way to the 
manger, and found God lying there, and His mother: and 
worshipped Him, and gave Him their gifts: their gifts were 
part of the riches that king Alisander left in the East, and 
the ornaments which “the quene of Saba founde in 
Salamons Temple”, taken away at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by them of Perse and Chaldee: in their awe they 
could only take from their treasures what lay nearest to 
their hand: Melchior gave a — apple and thirty pieces 
of gold, Balthazar incense, and Jasper myrrh. 

heir homeward journey took them two years, during 
which they were pursued b Herod, whose anger at their 
escape fell specially upon Tarsis and Cilicia for allowing 
them to pass over sea that way. 

They told of the vision of = Child, wherever they came 
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on their travel; and, on their arrival home, they built a chapel 
upon Vaws, the mountain of the star, agreeing to meet there 
once a year; and there they ordered their sepulchres. Then 
with sorrow they parted the one from the other, and in their 
own homes preached to their people, who leave their ‘‘ maw- 
mettes,” originally, of course, Mohammeds and so idols, and 
worship the Child. There they abode “in worshypfull and 
honeste conuersacion tyl after the Ascencion of our lorde 
Jhesu Crist: and wythin shorte tyme after thenne came 
saynt Thomas thappostle in to thir countree.” 

The kings soon hear of the new preacher, and come to 
be baptized: they are filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
preach with the Apostle : who goes with them to Vaws, and 
consecrates the chapel they had built. Through the con- 
course of divers people to the chapel they build under Mount 
Vaws a city called Sevill, which unto this day is the habi- 
tation of Prester John and of the Patriarch Thomas of 
Ynde. S. Thomas ordains the kings priests, and afterwards 
consecrates them archbishops: who go throughout their coun- 
tries ordaining and consecrating priests and bishops. They 
retire from the vanity of the world and abide in the citie of 
Sevill, assigning lords to govern their lands, both in 
spiritualitie and temporalitie. The second year before their 
death they hold a convocation and let the people choose.a 
patriarch, who should always bear the name of Thomas, in 
memory of the apostle: and, what is more curious, a tem- 
poral lord, in case the spiritual power should fail, and him 
they called Prester John: for the kings were priests; and 
‘there no degree so high as presthode is in all the world, nor 
so worthy ;” and John is a remembrance of the ‘“‘ Evangelist, 
that was a priest, the most special chosen and loved of God 
Almighty.” After two years spent in Sevill appeared the 
star, a little before the feast of the Nativity of our Lord, by 
which they “ understood their time was nighe.” With one 
assent they ordered a fair tomb in the church they had made 
in Sevill: and on “ the feste of the Cyrcumsicion, Melchior 
kynge of Arabie and of nuby sayd his masse solempnely in the 
chyrche, and whan he had sayd masse tofore all the people, 
he layde hym downe and wythout oni dysese or heuynesse he 
yelde vp his spirite to the fader of heuen, and soo dyed in 
the yere of his aage L and xvi.” 
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At Epiphany Balthazar of Godolie and Saba, when he had 
done mass, passed to God; and the sixth day after, Christ 
took hm a of Taars and Egriswill to Him, and to his bliss. 

They buried them in one tomb, and over it abode always 
the star, until they were translated to Cologne. 

But in after times heresy spread in Sevill, and their 
bodies were taken away each to his own land: until Helena 
recovered them in the time of Constantine. When he was 
converted, Helena was dwelling among the Vaws: she 
undertook a voyage to India, and there revived the Faith. 
Her desire to get the bodies of the kings was great: she 
obtained those of Melchior and Balthazar: but the Nes- 
torians had borne Jasper to Egriswill, and only could she 
get it in exchange for that of S. Thomas. But men say, 
interposes Prior John, that this too shall come to Cologne: 
for there shall be an archbishop of Cologne, who shall make 
a marriage between the emperor's son of Rome and the 
emperor's daughter of Tartary, and the Holy Land shall be 
given up to Christians. 

S. Helena brought the bodies to Constantinople and 
deposited them in the church of the Heavenly Wisdom : 
from there they were translated by Eustorgius to Melayne, 
or Milan, being given him by the Emperor Manuel. 

When Milan rebelled against the Emperor Frederick I. 
he sent for help to Reynold of Dassel, Archbishop designate 
of Cologne. This Reynold who was Archbishop designate 
and Chancellor of Cologne since 1159, was not consecrated 
till the 2 Oct. 1165. He seems to have had a curious in- 
terest in relics, for on 29 Dec. he examined at Aix those of 
Charlemagne, who, to please Frederick Barbarossa, was 
canonized by the anti-Pope Paschal III ; the canonization 
was afterwards ratified by legitimate authority. And now 
the accounts vary much: one relates that the Emperor, when 
he razed the town, spared the church of S. Eustorgio, and 

ave the relics to the Archbishop as his share of the plunder. 
aoe even say that the relics never left Milan; but Milanese 
historians confess it with great bitterness. Others say that 
their hiding-place was betrayed ‘ par une vieille sotte.’ The 
lady thus characterized with more acrimony than politeness 
was abbess of a convent, and sister of the burgomaster of 
the city. 
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Another version is more picturesque. After the capture 
of the city an illustrious Milanese nobleman, Azzo della 
Torre, privately intimated, that, if the Archbishop would 

rocure his release from the prison, to which his rebellion 
had consigned him, he would show him where to get the 
relics. The Archbishop had Azzo released, got the relics, 
and immediately sent them to Cologne: then he asked the 
Emperor's permission to take them : happily it was granted, 
and he took them home. 

With them were also the relics of SS. Nabor and Felix, 
and the head of S. Apollinaris of Ravenna. Wherever they 
stopped, they were treated with great veneration, and man 
miracles were performed on the journey. Every one will 
remember that ascribed to S. Apollinaris: how the ship 
stopped in its journey, where the Apollinaris church now 
stands on the left bank of the Rhine, and refused to move 
till the saint’s head had been left, and the foundations laid of 
a chapel in honour of him. So, slowly and reverently, they 
were carried on; and, at last, on 23 July, 1164, the bodies 
of the three glorious kings were brought to Cologne, with 
great pomp and rejoicing. But the city had not yet a home 
worthy of so esteemed guests: they were lodged in the 
cathedral, but only for a time; and then their chapel was 
built, and the shrine, in which they now rest, made for them 
during the Episcopate of Philip von Heinsberg, who 
succeeded to Reynold. 

We can recognize in this story a good deal of the current 
thoughts of the age in which it was written. It is full 
of symbolism: one need only mention the meeting of the 
kings on three roads by Calvary; or the gift of the apple 
and the thirty oa of | money, each the temptation to a fall 
and a betrayal. There is the extraordinary geographical 
mis-knowledge and confusion of the time; there is the 
prejudice of the monk in making the kings leave the vanity 
of the world, and of the ecclesiastic in his assertion of the 
supreme dignity of the priesthood. 

But I suppose the important thing is, is it true ? 

John professes to be transcribing from Hebrew and 
Chaldzan books; but I suspect they had not a more real 
existence than the writings of Teufelsdréckh. They are 
merely a mask, under cover of which he can indulge his 
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romantic and imaginative vein. But I do not mean that 
John invented the whole story: one has to remember that a 
treatise like this served many purposes ; it was not only a 
devotional book, but also a history; and an account of 
foreign countries, as good as the imperfect knowledge of the 
times could give: and it was a romance; it had to be inte- 
resting and picturesque, and with this end materials of very 
different sorts were combined and worked up into a whole. 

If one were looking for weaknesses upon which scepticism 
might fasten, he might have an easy task; to begin with, 
what authority is there for the story that the wise men were 
kings, or that they were three in number? A semi-pagan 
view of ae ow is the ground of the belief in their dignity ; 
the word of Isaiah was ‘The Gentiles shall come to Thy 
light, and kings to the brightness of Thy rising”: the Gradual 
for the Eve of Epiphany coeihinad Balaam’s prophecy, 
“Kings shall be thy nursing fathers”; and the Offertory for 
Epiphany is “ The kings of Tarsis and of the isles shall give 

resents, the kings of Arabia and Saba shall bring gifts.” 
hat the Church thus seemed to indicate, it would have 
been impious. to refrain from asserting. 

The number three is merely an instance of the symbolic 
temper of the Middle Age. ‘Thus the Venerable Bede says, 
“Magi tres partes mundi significant, Asiam, Africam, 
Europam;” and Petrus de Natalibus makes their age oe ot 
tively sixty, forty, and twenty, representative of the three 

es of man; while they themselves represent the three 
kinds of the human race; and hence Jasper is an Ethiop; a 
tradition which Raphael follows. 

The names first appear in a painting of the eleventh 
century; and, in literature, in a breviary of Mersebourg, 
and in an ecclesiastical history of 1179. 

The whole story of the Epiphany presents historical diffi- 
culties. The Feast of the Holy Innocents comes before that 
of the Epiphany in the Calendar, though the events are 
related in the reverse order in the Gospel: so an interval of 


about a year has been supposed between the Nativity and 

the Epiphany, a view held by S. Epiphanus and Bollandus 

among others. And Sarcophagi of the earliest date repre- 

sent Christ about a year old, receiving the Magi; while, at 

S. Eustorgio, He is represented as already tall. Yet I can- 
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not but think, that there need be no difficulty about the place 
in the Calendar of the Holy Innocents, a place determined, 
doubtless, by symbolical considerations. 

At the beginning of this Essay I constructed a possible 
history of these wise men; but supposing one wishes to 
accept the legend in the form into which it has been moulded, 
can he do so without a violation of conscience? I think not. 

To begin with, the preservation of the relics for centuries 
in India is a strain upon credulity, where there is no evidence 
for such a thing. And as soon as the story comes into the 
great stream of tradition, it is hampered by difficulty; it 
joins the current at a peculiarly unfortunate moment. Any 
legend, which is connected in its early life with the name of 
S. Helena, I cannot myself help regarding as having at once 
a taint of illegitimacy. S. Helena was a desperate relic 
hunter, if one may so speak of saints, and, seemingly, not by 
any means a scientific collector, or a scrupulous antiquary. 
Even supposing she ever reached India, there is not a 
particle of evidence to show that the relics were ever vene- 
rated at Constantinople; which certainly looks as if they 
never had been there to venerate. To confirm this suspicion, 
there is a homily of the sixth or seventh century among the 
spurious works of S. Chrysostom ; in this the history of the 
Magi is not traced further than their baptism by S. Thomas. 
The author makes them watch for the star upon a certain 
‘“Mons Victorialis”; a name which may account for the 
‘“Mount Vaws” of Brother Richard Whitforde. Then the 
translation to Milan is a very twilight transaction. The 
story is, that Eustorgius was a native of Constantinople, sent 
on a mission to Milan; the Milanese made him their bishop, 
and he procured the bodies for his diocese. The MS. at the 
Hague first adds the name of the Emperor Manuel; and John 
of Hildesheim says, that the translation to Milan was made 
at the instance of the Emperor Mauricius; because Milan 
had assisted him in the recovery of Greece and Armenia, 
that had been laid waste by the Saracens and Persians. He 
adds: “It is read, egitur, that this translation was made 
under Manuel by Eustorgius.” 

Papebroeck alters the date of this translation to the time 
of the Emperor Phocas, 603-610; others to the time of Zeno, 
474-491: a ducat of the latter was shown in the church of 








S. Eustorgio, and said to have been found in the ark, in 
which the kings were translated to Milan; the coin was 
supposed to be part of the money offered by the kings at 
Bethlehem. 

Clearly, then, the formation of the legend had been for 
some time in progress, and had gone forward, especially after 
the translation to Cologne; the number of the Wise Men, 
their names, their character, their attributes, were becoming 
fixed ; traditions were floating about concerning their life 
and death; the same prophecies had long been applied to 
them, and the meaning of their gifts discussed. The homi- 
lies then in use gave information about them in a dispersed 
form; for instance, the Golden Legend gives merely a anes 
stage of the story, only briefly mentioning the translation 
by S. Helena and S. Eustorgio. 

S. Eustorgio is said to have been the third bishop of 
Milan before S. Ambrose; but it is worth noticing, that 
neither S. Ambrose himself, nor Paulinus his biographer, 
knows anything about the presence of the relics in their city. 

Nor, if we allow the authenticity of the relics thus far, can 
we be sure that we have them now. Even at the time of 
the translation to Cologne there were sceptics, who insisted 
upon the discrepancy of the stories of the “ invention” ; some 
placing it in the church of the three kings, or S. Eustorgio, 
and others saying that the bodies were taken from the 
Campanile of S. Giorgio. 

And the Libellus Justitiae et Doloris says, ‘‘ Corpora in- 
veniebantur, quze dicebantur esse magorum trium.” 

One ought to mention, that there is no evidence of the 
church of S. Eustorgio having the alternative title of that of 
the three kings, till after the date of the fina! version of the 
story. 

The subject was a favourite topic of the day: the saints 
were the most popular saints of Christendom ; their festival 
was celebrated with peculiar splendour ; with impersonations 
of their story inside the church, and mummeries and plays 
outside it. To fix the traditions, to have the legend of the 
national saints, to have it complete with all the apparatus 
then required in a legend, was a task of national interest ; 
and that is the task that John of Hildesheim set before 
himself. 
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But if the legend is not true in its particulars, has it no 
value for us? Is it merely a superstitious fable and a danger- 
ous deceit? Before we answer that, we must ask what we 
have a right to look for in legendary histories and medizval 
romances. We do expect incident, and variety, and in- 
ventiveness, and grace; we do not, or, if we do, we should not, 
expect a critical habit, or great sobriety. It is the temper 
of mind most fatal to an understanding, or to an enjoyment 
of the past, which judges the past by its own standards. 
We have the misfortune to live in a critical age, and can 
scarcely with a struggle transport ourselves back to the 
times of the Crusades; or bring ourselves, even in imagina- 
tion, to picture the shadow of the Roman Empire over 
Europe, the attraction of Byzantine traditions, the wild 
half knowledge of the East, of the kingdom of Prester John, 
with his sceptre of emerald, and his mirror wherein he could 
see all that took place within his dominions, and his soldiers 
three ells high, “ with women similar.” All such marvels 
as these, which are actually described in the letter of Prester 
John to the Pope, or the mystic, enchanted scenes of the 
story of the Holy Grail, and the adventures of the knights 
of Charlemagne, or our own Arthurian romances, were to 
the man of that time sober realities; they were things he 
expected to come across. At any moment in his own life, 
he might hear the Loreley’s song, or catch a sight of the soul- 
staining vision at the mouth of the Venusberg cave; or 
come upon the mystical chapel of the Grail, with its unseen 
attendants; or the garden of Klingsor, or the dark tower of 
Roland. 

Thus we may not ask for history, but we may ask for 
parable. At least the medizval man was spiritual ; he was 
ferocious, licentious, or overstrained and ecstatic; but in 
everything he saw the signs and evidences of another, a 
higher order of life. There was that within that passed 
show ; all his days were a parable, and his work was to find 
the meaning and application of the parable. This feeling it 
was, that made the builders of the Middle Ages cover their 
work with strange figures of demons and frightful monsters. 
This is the explanation of the grotesques, which form the 
gurgoyles and corbels in their churches; of the quaint beasts 
carved upon the misereres, and interlaced with the tabernacle 








work of stalls ; of the dragons and imps that creep and climb 
up and down the sides of their missals. They are the transla- 
tion into forms of sense of things not seen, except by the 
seeing eye of the spirit. 

These are all commonplaces, but they serve to bring out 
the point and enduring interest of such a legend as that of 
the three kings. The men who gathered and caused the 
floating particles of that legend to crystallize, may have 
known, who can tell? that even to their rude critical sense 
the story they pieced together was dubious, or worse. 

But none the less, as spiritual teachers of their age, they 
saw their opportunity and took it; they set forth for their 
generation the beauty of faith and its reward. 

And as clear beacons of faith, the three kings were 
venerated : for them, “the first of myscreauntes that byleved 
on Christ,” was the new cathedral built, and the chapel made 
rich, after their resting-place had been destroyed - the 
flames ; in honour of faith came the pilgrims from all the 
world to Cologne, to see the remains of those first pilgrims ; 
to a shrine that was very far off, that with their eyes they 
might see the king in His beauty. 

There the bodies have remained for seven hundred years, 
undisturbed through all the dangers of the turbulent town, 
through all the wars of the Middle Ages; through all the 
impieties of the French Revolution, when the cathedral was 
a barn for hay, and French horses were stabled in its 
chapels ; a goal for pilgrims, a lodestar for the devotion of 
Europe, that has never yet lost its attractive power. Even 
now the devotee and the faithful go to wonder side by side 
with the tourist and the incredulous: but the incredulous, 
too, in presence of the evidence of a faith so strong and so 
unhesitating, must forget to be sceptical, and join in a 
veneration, which brings no feeling of incongruity, before 
the most famous monument and resting-place in Europe. 

WILLIAM Busy. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD: 
April 15; 
1888. 
“ Intanto voce fu per me udita: 


‘ Onorate l’altissimo Poeta ; 
L’ombra sua torna, ch era dipartita. 


WHAT mode, what measure, for so dear an head, 
Can tell my grief? The good, for thee, shall weep: 
In vain! No tears can bring thee, from the dead ; 
No God may wake thee, from thy perfect sleep. 


Now, the sweet light, no longer, strikes thine eyes : 
And; as thine Horace wrote, long, long ago ; 
Wife, children, houses, friends, the sun, the skies, 
Exist no more for those, who pass below. 


Nor worth, nor piety, averts the doom : 

The common doom, that solemn Clotho brings ; 
For thee, for thee, the cypress and the tomb ; 
For me, “ the sense of tears in mortal things.” 


Yet, we strew on thee roses, roses in bloom ; 
With hands full of lilies, we go to thy tomb ; 

Not with cypress, or yew, or funeral gloom : 
For thou art secure, from the common doom. 


Yes! if we mourn for thee, we waste our breath : 
Fate brought, to thee, no languor, no decay; 

Thou did’st not feel the icy hand of death ; 

With bounding pulse, with joy, thou went’st away. 


And we, who mourn, ‘are dead ; and thou dost live; 
Our loss, we mourn ; we may not weep, for thee: 
The sacred poets, fame to others, give ; 

And shall not they themselves, from death, be free ? 


We strew on thee roses, roses in bloom; 
Handfuls of lilies, we give to thy shrine; 
Not cypress, or yew, or funeral gloom : 
For thou livest yet, with the poets divine. 
ARTHUR GALTON. 
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OME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE 
AND PUBLIC WORKS OF JAMES 
GIBBS, ARCHITECT. 


II. O fortunati, quorum jam moenia surgunt l|— 
VIRG. 


From the time our master returned to 
this country from Italy, until the distress 
of his last disorder prevented him in his art, the history of 
his life contains little more than the record of the buildings 
he was engaged upon, and the books which he published. 
And so, until we are come to a general estimate of his genius, 
there remains for us only to collect such few particulars, as 
are necessary for the full understanding of the more signifi- 
cant of these works, and to pause for those criticisms only, 
which are severally peculiar to them. 

It is scarcely probable that the failure of Lord Mar’s 
attempt, in 1715, to recover the cause of the Pretender, and 
the consequent attainder of the earl in the following year, 
involved at all the fortunes of Gibbs; yet I can find him 
doing no important work until 1719, when he added the 
steeple and the two upper stages to the tower of St. Clement’s 
Danes, in the Strand. In the large view engraved by Kip 
of this church, as originally completed from the designs of 
Sir Christopher Wren, an empanelled parapet, connecting 
pinnacles at the angles, rested upon the cornice which. we 
now see immediately below the clock-stage ; the whole being 
crowned by a low, octagonal campanile. Since Wren had, 
with reason, divided his tower, being of no great height, into 
many stages, Gibbs was forced to anaes the same propor- 
tions in those which he added; and thus we now have a lofty 
tower divided into some six stages, which, had the whole been 
designed at one time, would, properly, have been broken up 
into fewer and loftier stories. The unity of the original 
work has been lost; and in its place, the confusion of two 
distinct conceptions, the low, dome-like church of Wren 
with the steepled additions of Gibbs, destroys the perfect 
enjoyment of the art of either master. All Gibbs could here 
do, he has done; which was to combine skilfully what could 
never be truly harmonious. But to turn to a lesser defect, 
and one which lay within his control. When seen im- 
mediately from below, the angles of the cornice in the second 
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stage of the steeple have an excessive sharpness, which is 
unpleasant; and are of a form not the best designed for 
stone. From the river, or some other distant point of view 
where only the upper part of the steeple is visible, these 
defects are no longer apparent; and we find that Gibbs has 
carried out with great delicacy, what he proposed to himself 
as the most necessary principles to be observed in buildings 
of this kind. ‘ Steeples are indeed of a Gothick Extraction ; 
but they have their Beauties, when their Parts are well 
dispos’d, and when the Plans of the several Degrees and 
Orders of which they are compos’d gradually diminish, and 
pass from one Form to another without confusion, and 
where every Part has the appearance of a proper Bearing.” 
“Indeed of a Gothick Extraction,” he says, in a tone a little 
depreciatory, though not without reason ; for whatever came 
of a northern stock could never truly recommend itself to 
his genius. In this, as in the other steeples he designed, 
there is nothing of that upward, soaring movement, which 
essentially distinguishes a Gothic spire, and which is so pe- 
culiarly expressive of the religious temper of the Middle Ages, 
so unlike the spirit which prompted the Roman architects. To 
have commingled these diverse tempers, to have made these 
pagan, long-meditated modes of architectural expression allu- 
sive to the impulsive, emotional piety of the Middle Ages, 
that was the singular achievement of the architect who con- 
ceived the spires of St. Martin’s at Ludgate, Bow Church, 
and the churches of St. Magnus and St. Vedast. But Gibbs, 
even if his genius had apprehended this conjunction, might 
have counted it, so mindful he was of the inexorable voice 
of tradition, a little over-passionate for stone, when set against 
the canon of the Latin builders. 

His next work comes to us as a kind of discovery; for the 
church of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, is so entirely associated 
with the name of Frederick Denison Maurice, that it seems 
strange to have to seek here the ‘“‘ Marybone Chapell” of 
Gibbs, begun in August, 1721, by Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
for the accommodation of the inhabitants of his Manor, in 
which it is situated. Yet so it is, and the building continues 
to this day almost as first designed. This characteristic ex- 
ample of his art was probably planned at the same time he 
was making the drawings for the church of St. Martin in 
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the Fields. The disposition of the east end is the same in 
both buildings; indeed this chapel of St. Peter is, in its ar- 
rangement, only a simplified version of the design for the 
larger church. But to hasten to the consideration of St. 
Martin’s itself, where may be best summed up all I would 
say of these earlier buildings of our master. 

He designed, about this time, the monument erected, in 
the south transept of Westminister Abbey, to Matthew 
Prior, who died the 18th of September, 1721. I read in the 
Soane manuscript, that “ Mr. Prior the Poet ordered by his 
Will 500" to be laid out upon a Monument for himself in 
Westminster Abby, which he used to call his last piece of 
Vanity, and desired Mr. Gibbs to make a drawing of one to 
shew him, but he dyed soone after and never saw it, yet the 
Earl of Oxford ordered the monument to be made and put 
up amongst y* poets in Westminster Abby.” The bust, Gibbs 
tells us, “‘was done at Paris by M. Cotztvaux, sculptor to 
the King of France”; the rest by Rysbrack. What me- 
morials of Gibbs’ friendship with Prior may still exist, I have 
had little opportunity to discover; such as I have been able 
to find are slight, and relate to the very close of the poet’s 
life. In the “ Book of Architecture,” there is ‘A Draught 
made for Matthew Prior, Esq; to have been built at Down 
‘Hall in Essex,” but his death prevented its erection. Again, 
among the witnesses of his will, dated the 9th of August, 
1721, the first of the three names is that of James Gibbs. 

In the following year was commenced the most famous 
of his buildings, St. Martin’s in the Fields. The old church 
“being much decayed and in danger of falling, the Parishioners 
obtain’d an Act of Parliament for Rebuilding it at their 
own charges.” Gibbs prepared “several Plans of different 
Forms,” and, among them, “ two Designs made for a Round 
church, which were approved by the Commissioners, but 
were laid aside on account of the expensiveness of executing 
them ; tho’ they were more capacious and convenient than 
what they pitch’d upon.” The first stone was laid on the-19th 
of March, 1722; and the church finished and consecrated 
in 1726. Here first do we see, fully developed, ‘that par- 
ticularity,” to speak in his own phrase, which distinguishes 
his work from that of the other masters of the age. Like 
so many of his buildings, it is a work of fine discernment 
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rather than of genuine invention. But to say, as some 
critics have said of the portico, that it is merely imitative, 
is to fail of a just appreciation. It is more than this ; it is 
the work of a curious judgment and a precise ability, select- 
ing all that is most noble and refined in the antique Roman 
Porticos, and adapting it, without loss, to hisown uses. To 
Wren, the modes of classical architecture were as some 
esoteric language, some choice means of expression, by 
which he might give utterance to his own thoughts and 
emotions ; and it 1s the genius of his work, that he has so 
infused his own spirit into the Vitruvian orders, that they 
almost participate in a northern temper. To Gibbs, these 
same modes were in themselves sufficient, and the desirable 
end. He desired only to approach the ancient excellence of 
the masters, who were before him; to observe their ideals, 
without adding any “admixtures” of his own to show his 
invention. This was the whole proposition of his art. He 
denied himself much, but he attained to one quality, which 
no English architect has since been able to realise, the large- 
ness and breadth of ancient work ; a quality, in some aspects, 
akin to that power of Michelangelo, expressing the stature 
of the giants in the little space of a hand. Asa whole, one 
feature, at least, of the church is not well considered; for 
a steeple, rising up from the midst of a roof, always bears 
with it a sense of insufficient support. Again, the mouldings 
have not, invariably, that last refinement, nor the projections 
that perfect relation to one another, which we find in the best 
work : for example, the projections of the sills of the lower 
windows on the north and south sides, are wanting in har- 
monious relation to those of the interchanged pilasters. We 
must not seek here for the felicity of consummate art ; that, 
rarest of gifts, is granted to few. Yet this one quality of 
great value his work eminently possesses: a quality, in 
these days, entirely lost to our art, but which, if we love 
and study him, he brings to us, yet alive, out of the chill 
recess of Time, the antique excellence of breadth and 
largeness. 

On entering the building one immediately recalls what 
Gibbs said of another church of his, that it was ‘“‘ the more 
beautiful for having no Galleries, which, as well as Pews, 
clog up and spoil the Inside of Churches, and take away 
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from that right Proportion which they otherwise would 
have”: and the abrupt way in which the gallery rests 
against the nave columns would almost suggest the idea, 
were it not for the arrangement of the aisle windows, that 
Gibbs had first designed this interior without galleries. 
But the real interest of the interior centres itself in the 
arrangement of the east end, with its balconies, and its 
Roman air. Here, at least, we may surely discern the 
source of his art ; seeing how it is, beyond any other of his 
works, redolent of the city of Carlo Fontana. 

That same year, Gibbs was chosen to direct the building 
of an Academic Theatre and Library at Cambridge. Accord- 
ing to the plan and elevation in his ‘“‘ Book of Architecture,” 
this building was originally intended to form three sides 
of a quadrangle, facing the church of St. Mary the Great. Of 
this, the north side, consisting of the present Senate House, 
was alone completed ; while a building similar in elevation, 
on the south side, was to have contained “the Consistory and 
Register office.” On thewest side, connecting these two blocks 
of buildings, was the Royal Library, placed immediately in 
front of the School’s quadrangle. The foundation-stone of 
the Senate House was laid the 22nd of June, 1722; and cer- 
tain houses were acquired to enable the erection of the rest 
of the proposed building. According to the Soane manu- 
script, ‘the foundation of the Library and other buildings 
wer Carried up ground high, but the University had not 
money to finish them.” The Senate House, however, was 
opened with the ceremonies of a Public Commencement, on 
the 6th of July, 1730; the exterior of the west end being 
still left unfinished, in the expectation that the scheme of the 
library and other buildings would finally be carried out. But 
on the completion of Stephen Wright's facade of the library 
in its stead, the unfinished end was at length, in 1767, made 
to agree with the other elevations. | 

Gibbs’ next building was the church of Allhallows in 
Derby, begun in 1723 and finished in 1725. The fifteenth- 
century tower, being firm, was allowed to stand, and the new 
church made plain, in order to render it more suitable to the 
old work. In the same year, 1723, was put up that very 
sumptuous monument to John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, 
in the north transept of Westminster Abbey. It was exe- 
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cuted by Francis Bird; and is, of all the many monuments 
designed by Gibbs, the most interesting tous. Its very size 
thus renders it; in that considerations of a purely archi- 
tectural character predominate, of necessity, over the un- 
meaning allegories and ornament, of which his other designs 
of this kind were for the most part composed. 

Touching this matter of tombs, I may add that he designed 
the monument erected, in 1723, by James, Marquis of 
Annandale to his mother and younger brother; as, also, 
those to John Smith, 1718, and Mrs. Katherina Bovey, 
1727, both of which were executed by Rysbrack. These 
three monuments are all in the south aisle of Westminster 
Abbey ; and you will find them engraved in his “ Book of 
Architecture,” together with that tablet of his to Ben Jonson, 
in Poets’ Corner. I find another in the south aisle attri- 
buted to him, that to John Freind, M.D., 1728; as also the 
monument erected by the Duke of Buckingham to Dryden 
in 1720. Of this nothing remains but the pedestal, the 
original bust having been = by the present one by 
Scheemakers, and the rest of the monument removed by 


Dean Buckland. But I doubt whether my authority, the 
Soane manuscript, is here correct, since it is not given in 


his book of designs. But be this as it may, the cenotaph to 
Robert Stuart, in the north aisle of St. Rsegeost’s, est- 
minster, is certainly by his hand. 

King’s College was another of Gibbs’ designs commenced 
about this time at Cambridge, only to be partially carried 
out. Nicholas Hawkesmore had previously prepared draw- | 
ings which were approved by Sir Christopher Wren; but 
Gibbs, for reasons now undiscoverable, was presently chosen 
Surveyor of that work, to the exclusion of Hawkesmore. 
The only completed portion of Gibbs’ design is the building 
forming the western side of the present quadrangle, running 
at = angles to the chapel, at the south-west corner of it ; 
but his own description, of what he originally intended, is as 
concise as may be: “ This College, as design’d, will consist 
of Four Sides, (véz.) the Chapell, a beautiful Building of the 
Gothick Taste, but the finest I ever saw; opposite to which 
is propos’d the Hall, with a Portico. On one side of the 
Hall is to be the Provost’s lodge, with proper Apartments : 
on the other side are the Buttry, Kitchin and Cellars, with 
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Rooms over them for Servitors. Inthe West Side, fronting 
the River, now built, are 24 Apartments, each consisting of 
three Rooms and a vaulted Cellar. The East Side is to 
contain the like number of Apartments.” This West Side 
was commenced in 1724, but as to the want of funds, it 


was not until April, 1731, that the wainscoting, etc., was 
ordered. From this same cause, the poverty of the College, 
the complete execution of Gibbs’ scheme was finally aban- 
doned ; the screen and buildings of Wilkins now standing 
where Gibbs had proposed to erect the south and east sides 
of his quadrangle. 

In 1728, was published “A Book of Architecture, contain- 
ing Designs of Buildings and Ornaments. By James Gibbs,” 
and dedicated to the Duke of Argyll. A second edition 
appeared in 1739. In it are to be found full drawings of 
those ae already noticed ; together with the alterna- 
tive designs for St. Mary le Strand, St. Martin in the Fields, 
and the steeple of St. Clement’s Danes. After these follow 
many designs for houses, but in most cases we are not told 
where, or for whom, they were carried out. The rest of the 
book is taken up with designs for “ Pavillions,” gates, chim- 
ney-pieces, monuments, vases, dials, etc. 

His next public work brings us again to London. The 
Governors of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, says Maitland, 
“judging it convenient to inlarge the same, caus’d the 
ancient Cloister thereof (then beautifully inrich’d with 
Milliners, and other Shops, which yielded a very consider- 
able Income) to make way for the present stately and mag- 
nificent Structure.” Gibbs, who for many years was one of 
the governors, designed the new quadrangle, and “ gave all his 
drawings, time, and attendance gratis to this Hospitall out 
of Charity to y* poor”; the first stone being laid on the 9th 
of June, 1730. “It is not,” he had very justly observed, 
“the Bulk of a Fabrick, the Richness and Quantity of the 
Materials, the Multiplicity of Lines, nor the Gaudiness of the 
Finishing, that give the Grace or Beauty and Grandeur to a 
Building; but the Proportion of the Parts to one another 
and to the Whole, whether entirely plain, or enriched with a 
few Ornaments properly disposed.’ Such considerations, 


assuredly, are the first part of fine architecture ; yet all art 
of pre-eminent worth contains, also, in itself, what may per- 
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haps be called the converse of this discipline, an element of 
surprise. “ There is no Excellent Beauty,” says Bacon, “ that 
hath not some Strangenesse in the Proportion.” This element 
of strangeness, of what is removed from the commonplace, 
and therefore of surprise to the first beholders, is the quality 
we chiefly demand in the productions of contemporary art; 
and it is reasonable to suppose, that the Augustan age saw 
in the poems of Catullus a parallel to the unusual beauty, 
which delights us in the work of Rossetti. To ve, art 
must also have those other qualities, such as proportion, 
disposition, fitness, and all that goes to compose the classic 
order. When this “comely order” and this unusual beauty 
are held together in a nice balance, then we have supreme 
art. The age of Elizabeth, as happens in ages and men of 
great strength, inclined too much to this “ Strangenesse in 
the Proportion,” fastening not only on what was fantastic, 
but often on what was monstrous. On the contrary, the 
age in which Gibbs lived and worked was too little desirous 
of this element of surprise. ‘“ What oft was thought, but 
ne'er so well express’d”: that was Pope’s ideal in poetry. 
Art, in the best minds of that age, was almost confined to 
modes of expression, to the regard for the classic order, 
which, as the greatest of our living critics has observed, 
‘‘impresses some minds to the exclusion of everything else 
in them.” If these modes could be brought to some nearer 
degree of perfection, it was of little moment that the subject 
was not uncommon. And so with Gibbs, this ‘“ comely 
order” impressed his mind to the exclusion of all else in it ; 
so that in these later works, his art was nearly reduced to 
the single consideration of ‘‘ the Proportion of the Parts to 
one another and to the whole.” In this quadrangle of St. 
Bartholomew’s, in his designs for private houses, and in the 
buildings I have just described, this limitation is acutely 
5 For dignity, for simplicity, for the complete 
observance of this ‘‘comely order,” these works are quite 
admirable; and yet they are unattractive, they fail to charm 
us, because there is in them too little of that ‘“ Strangenesse 
= the Proportion,” without which there is no excellent 

uty. 

In ae Gibbs published his “ Rules for Drawing the 
several Parts of Architecture in a more exact and easy 
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manner than has been heretofore practised, by which all 
Fractions, in dividing the principal Members and their Parts, 
are avoided.” It is dedicated to Edward, 2nd Earl of Oxford ; 
and a second edition appeared in 1738. 

On the 16th of June, 1737, was laid the foundation-stone 
of the greatest and most original work of our master, the 
Radcliffe Library at Oxford. Though Dr. Radcliffe had 
died in 1714, the building of this library, for which he left 
£40,000, could not be proceeded with until after the death 
of his sisters, on account of their being possessed of certain 
life-interests in the moneys left for its foundation. Mean- 
while, Nicholas Hawkesmore had made more than one design 
for the building, in which he had severally joined it to the 
Schools, and to his own quadrangle of All Souls. In one 
drawing he had raised it upon a vaulted and open undercroft, 
which he designated ‘The Forum.” His death, it would 
seem, in 1736, prevented him directing the work, which is 
not to be deplored, oe how inferior these designs are to 
that finally carried out. Gibbs, also, had prepared alternative 
drawings. Twoof these designs were rectangular in plan, 
and recall the quadrangle of St. Bartholomew, by reason of 
the sparing use of ornament in them; certainly, they were 
not more excellent. It is not in the treatment or the detail, 
but in its conception as a whole, and in its relation to its 
surrounding buildings, that Gibbs surpasses all his previous 
efforts. To relate the design to the natural conditions of 
the site, or whatever buildings may already adjoin it, is 
the care of the master ; and the observance could not be better 
regarded than it is in the design of the Radcliffe Library. 
In extending the curve of the domical roof, by means of the 
butresses of the cupola, to the outer wall of the rotunda, 
Gibbs evinces a touch of supreme art. By this device, a 
comparatively small dome, when caught encircled by the 
spires and towers of Oxford, in a distant view of the ay 
conveys an impression of greater mass than it actually 

ossesses. But when seen immediately from below, these 
uttresses lose their significance, being almost screened by 
the balustrade of the outer wall of the rotunda; and what at 
a distance appeared united, is now resolved into the distinct 
elements of the cupola and rotunda. Thus the library har- 
monises with the low Gothic buildings which surround it, 
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where a greater dome would have dwarfed the whole effect 
of the square. Admirable as the earlier work in Oxford is, 
the want of some grand, central mass, in the distant view of 
the towers and spires of the city, had impressed itself on his 
mind, his genius divining that this could only be obtained 
by a building of adomical form. In sucha building he con- 
ceived and carried out an effective, central point of interest, 
about which he has gathered up, into a kind of harmonious 
whole, all the delightful confusion of medizval Oxford. 
The library was completed in 1747, and in the same year 
was published: ‘“ Bibliotheca Radcliviana: or a short des- 
cription of the Radcliffe Library, at Oxford. By James 
Gibbs, Architect, Fellow of the Royal Society, etc.’ 
Towards the end of his life, Gibbs was “afflicted with the 
gravel and stone, and went to Spain 1749.” It was probably 
to wile away the tedium of this malady, that he made the 
translation of the ‘“ De rebus Emmanuelis,” of Osorio da 
Fonseca, published in 1752, and entitled:—‘ The Histo 
of the Portuguese, During the Reign of Emmanuel. 
Written originally in Latin by Jerome Osorio, Bishop of 
Sylves. Now first translated into English By James Gibbs.” 
The book is dedicated to Sir George, afterwards Lord, 
Lyttleton ; while the translati6n itself is very characteristic 


of him, being written in simple, vigorous English. 

His last architectural work was, in all probability, the 
church of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen. Some years before his 
death, he sent to the Magistrates of Aberdeen, as a testimony 
of his — for the place of his nativity, a plan for the new 


fabric of St. Nicholas, which was begun in May, 1752. 
This church was still unfinished when he died, “ full of days 
and of honour.” He was buried, according to the wish ex- 
pressed in his will, within the old church, now the parish 
chapel, of Marylebone; situated in the High Street, imme- 
diately at the back of the new church; where on the north wall, 
below the gallery, is yet to be seen a plain, marble tablet, 
bearing this inscription: ‘Underneath lye the Remains 
of JAmes GrisBss Esq‘. whose Skill in Architecture appears 
by his Printed Works as welkas the Buildings directed by him. 
Among other Legacys and Charitys He left One Hundred 
Pounds towards Enlarging this Church. He died Augt. 5%. 
1754. Aged 71.” (Zo de concluded.) HERBERT P. HORNE. 
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“THERE IS A BUDDING MORROW IN 


MIDNIGHT,” 


Wintry boughs against a wintry sky ; 
Yet the “T is partly blue 
And the clouds are partly bright : 
Who can tell but sap is mounting high 
Out of sight, 
Ready to burst through ? 


Winter is the mother-nurse of Spring, 
Lovely for her daughter’s sake, 
Not unlovely for her own: 
For a future buds in everything ; 
Grown, or blown, 
Or about to break. 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
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OSSETTI: SOME EXTRACTS 
FROM HIS LETTERS TO MR. 

FREDERIC SHIELDS. 
The Publication in the Hobby Horse 
of the following Extracts from some 
Letters of Rossetti’s may demand, not 
indeed Justification, but a few Words of 
' —— Explanation. Two or three Weeks ago 
was talking with Mr. Shields about Rossetti’s Method 
of Drawing in Chalk ; and, in order to enforce, what he was 
saying about this Method, he put into my Hands a Letter of 
Rossetti’s, which had specially to do with the Matter. I read 
the Letter with even greater Interest, than I had expected. It 
singularly impressed me. It brought Home to me with great 
Force a Side of Rossetti’s Character, of which I must with some 
Shame confess, that I was ignorant ;. or which, at all Events, 
I had never properly recognized: the immense Kindness of 
his Disposition ; his Sollicitude for the Welfare of others ; 
his Desire to be of Help to them, at whatever Cost to himself. 
I think there can be Nobody alive, who has admired Rossetti 
more genuinely and thoroughly, than I have: yet here was 
borne in upon mea fresh Reason for Admiration. I hope it 
was not merely Conceit, which made me feel, that, if this 
Letter could be published, it might do for others, what it had 
done for me. To a large Number of People Rossetti is a 
great Artist: but they think of him as a Man so absorbed in 
his own Concerns, that for others he had little Thought, little 
Tenderness; that he was characterized by a singular Absence 
of that Sweetness of Feeling and Behaviour, which does so 
much for Life; and the Lack of which, even in the greatest 
of Men, cannot be forgiven. But to read a Letter like the 
one before me, was to have this Misapprehension at once, and 
thoroughly, dispelled’: so that, if its Publication were possible, 

how valuable it would be to publish it! 

On my mentioning my feeling to Mr. Shields he at once, 
with his invariable Kindness, said, that, so far as he was 
concerned, the Letter should be at my Disposal: and, at my 
further Request, he put into my Hands a whole Bundle of 
Rossetti’s Letters, extending over a Period from 1868 to 
Rossetti’s Death. From this Mass of Letters the Space, that 
I can give in this Number of the Hobby Horse, prevents me 
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selecting but a few. To read them all, many of them being 
but hurried Notes of Invitation to Dinner, and the like, 
was to receive an Impression of Rossetti’s Thoughtfulness, 
Tenderness, Geniality, Modesty, Playfulness, that is quite 
inexpressible. Ina Man’s casual and unguarded Cortespon- 
dence there is revealed, almost more than in anything, his 
radical and permanent Disposition. I can hardly hope, that 
the following Selection from these Letters will leave upon the 
Reader the Pall Impression, which the entire Series of them 
has left upon me : but something of that Impression I think 
re must inevitably leave : and, if theydo, I am very thankful 
to have been allowed the Privilege of printing them. 
I 


16 Cheyne Walk, 21 Feb: 1868. 
My dear Shields, 

Your letter calls for my thanks in various ways. First 
about W., whom I almost guessed to be necessarily more of 
a regular artist, than had been represented tome. I shall be 
anxious to have a set of his admirable photographed drawings; 
and will write to him with this, enclosing the £4. When 
here, I have little doubt their being seen must lead to further 
sales. Howell, to whom I spoke on the subject, and who saw 
the photographs at my mother’s, at once said he would under- 
take, that Ruskin would wish to have an original drawing. 
I will speak further to him, when my own photographs arrive. 
It is melancholy to think that any aid po appreciation, such 
as the drawings cannot fail to excite, will come only at such 
a painful time. Is there really no hope of recovery? I cannot 
understand, how such an artist can have failed, so long, to 
obtain employment from the dealers in Manchester. His 
babies are worthy of William Hunt, and have never been 
surpassed. Does he work in colour? In such case, I fancy 
employment in London, as a copyist to begin with, might 
easily be obtained. But I suppose the health question now 
quite negatives this. 

Now as to Mr. T. and the cartoons. I still have the 
Vineyard set; and though I have lately been asking more for 
them, shall be happy to sell them at the price named to him. 
My own impression is, I must have said 100 guineas, not 

nds, (because I always do so). But if he and you are 
under the other impression, so be it. The frame will require 
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to be written on; after which I can send the set. Where 
should it go to? I should have to charge carriage and case 
to Mr. T. What is his address? One thing more on this 
point. I have another set of 6 (the Vineyard is 7, including 
a double sized one) from the Legend of St. George and the 
Dragon. They are framed to match the Vineyard set ; and as 
it would be a relief to me to clear my walls and hang other 
things, I would part with the two sets together for 170 guineas, 
if Mr. T. liked to have both. As I presume he must propose 
hanging the one set in some hall, or such like place, the effect 
would be greatly enhanced 7 having the two sets ; and one is 

uite equal to the other. you can conveniently mention 
this to him, will you do so? Otherwise it does not matter ; 
as also regarding the question between pounds and guineas ; 
which must not be raised at all, if you would have to write, 
or be in any way troubled about it. 

What you say of the Tristram drawing is very gratifying 
tome. As regards the application by the Leeds committee 
for it, this makes me somewhat anxious; as it is the third 
application of the kind, which has come to my ears; and I 
had some time ago, and have since had renewed, a promise 
from Mr. Waring, the head commissioner, that no works of 
mine should be applied for, or even admitted if offered; but 
it is quite comprehensible, that in such a multitudinous 
scheme of operations, a slight matter of this kind might get 
overlooked. I consider the point all-important for me now ; 
as to which you will understand my precise views. Only a 
thoroughly well-considered, and sufficiently important appear- 
ance in Public, after all these years of partial reputation on 
grounds chiefly unknown, could do otherwise t eatly 
damage me ; and this could only be attained by my Ste 
myself full control and selection. In short, at present nothing 
would be so discouraging to me, as to be forced before the 
public, in a sudden and incomplete way; and I am most 
anxious to do all I can to prevent it. Mr. Craven, and Mr. 
M’Connel (thanks to you), have now been secured on my 
side, You know Mr. Tong. Shall you be seeing him ? and 
if so, could yom see, whether he has been applied to, and with 
what result? I would write to him, if necessary. Do you 


know Mr. Mendel, who has a picture of mine? I do not. 
Don't suppose, that I mean to worry you about my trumpery, 
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thin-skinned interests ; but a hint from you, if you possess 
the means, might enable me to act for myself. Do you know 
when the Leeds Gallery opens ? 

Daylight, at this distance from town, being only available 
for painting, I have actually as yet never seen the old Water 
colour sketches; though I have meant to do so, and may yet. 
I am glad you will appear in the main exhibition ; but you 
do not tell me much of your doings. I heard from Chapman, 
that the Drummer-boy drawing was exhibited at Manchester ; 
I hope with — result, as it certainly ought to have served 
you well. apman is now in town again, but I have not 
yet seen him this time. I hope he may have had some luck 
in your neighbourhood. Have you continued on the tack 
of the Rahaé in subject and treatment; or have you done 
subjects of the present day? I hope to have a full and 
satisfactory talk with you on all points of interest to both of 
us (and we have many in common), when you come again to 
London ; and hope further, that may be soon. Old Brown 
is as choice an old master as ever; and all friends, I think, 
well on the whole. Your affec: D. G. RossEtTTI1. 

P.S.—You know I could always lodge you on a run to 
London. 

II. 

In Connection with the second Letter here given it will be 
interesting, I think, to preface it with the following Extracts 
from Mr. William Bell Scott's introduction to his privately 
published ‘Illustrations to the King’s Quair.” Mr. Scott 
writes, ‘‘ Rossetti spent with us at Penkill the Autumn 
“Months of 1868. These Visits were most important 
“Periods of Rossetti’s poetical Life, . . . . because he was 
“then suffering under the most alarming Conviction, that he 
“was going blind ; which enabled us to work upon his Mind, 
“so that he again turned to Poetry with all his Powers, which 
“for a Number of Years he had forsaken. We recalled him 
“so strenuously to his aye Love, making him repeat the 
“Poems he remembered, till at last suddenly, like a dying 
‘‘ Man with a new Life transfused into his Veins, he became 
“absorbed in the Desire to have them all written out and 
“ printed.” However, Rossetti dreaded Publication. “‘ Natu- 
“rally timorous, the Fear of Criticism now came into Play. 
“ All he would.consent to = to print for his Friends: so 


“the little Volume was prefaced, not by a Title-Page, but 
“by a half Title, as ‘ Privately Printed.’ In the following 
‘‘ Autumn he returned to us with all he had preserved, or 
‘‘ remembered, printed under this amt: 8 lea “Theis 
‘** Privately Printed’ Volume he —, by adding at the 
‘‘End the Prose Story ‘Hand and Soul,’ which suddenly 
‘made him see, that the Book was an insufficient Represen- 
“tation of his poetical Work. In this I agreed; and he left 
“us with the immediate Intention of reclaiming his lost 
“MS. Volume. This he accomplished: and forthwith, in 
“1870, published with much Preparation and Trepidation 
“his first Volume.” 
Penkill Castle, Girvan, Ayrshire, 

My dear Shields, 27 August, 1869. 

I was going to write you myself on the two subjects of 
your letter. Not that I have really any word to say to such 
fateful horrors, as the one which is now crushing poor C ’s 
soul. They leave me dumb with their anomalous enormity. 
But I wished to know exactly how he was; and may pro- 
bably make up my mind to write him a word; though a 
stranger, like myself, naturally doubts his claim to speak at 
all at such a time. I had already heard something of this 
terrible circumstance from Brown, since coming here ; where 
I have now been over a week, and am, I hope, benefiting by 
the change. I may probably stay two or three weeks longer. 
The surroundings of this house are most lovely and soothing : 
a glen, which is quite private, and gives pictures at every 
turn. The inmates are the lady of the house, Miss Boyd, a 
rarely precious woman ; and our friend W. B. Scott, the best 
of philosophic and poetic natures, a man of the truest 
genius, and one of my oldest companions. So you see I 
have peace, friendship, and art, all to help me. I wish you 
were here to share the pleasure and advantage of such sym- 
pathetic surroundings. Scott, who read your letter, sends 
you his love, which you seem to have secured, though I do 
not know how often you have met him. You may be sure 
the dreadful tidings you give have furnished us with some 
sad thoughts and talk 

I have brought no work here with me, but am occupied 
lazily with the proofs of the poetry I am ene: mostly 
old things, which I find sometimes going about in blundered 
transcriptions ; which might sometime get into print, to the 
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affliction of one’s still thin-skinned ghost. So I am putting 
them in a permanent shape; though I shall not publish yet, 
not having complete copies of a sufficient quantity of verse. 
However I go on writing at times, and may soon break out 
into publicity. Incentives occur now and then. There is 
an article on me in “ Tinsley’s Magazine” for September, 
following one on my sister last month; and to be followed, 
as I judge, by one on my brother next month! I do not 
know who is the writer. So after 20 years, one stranger 
does seem to have discovered one’s existence. However I 
have no cause to complain; since I have all I need of an 
essential kind, and have taken little trouble about it: except 
always in the nature of my work, the poetry especially, in 
which I have done no pot-boiling at any rate. So I am 
grateful to that art; and nourish against the other that base 
grudge, which we bear those whom we have treated shabbily. 

However I am adding you to that class, by all this tirade 
about myself; and though I do not think the grudge will 
result on my side, I must beware lest it should on yours. 

I hope, if you have time to write me in, it will be with 
good news after all the bad. Your health is a most anxious 
subject ; and I cannot but think that the extreme excitement 
and exertion, to which I know you subject yourself in other 
kinds of work than Art, should be remitted for a time as an 
experiment. Also, and above all, I am sure, that the matri- 
monial question should be kept in view; though here, I 
know, one is far from being master of the situation, accord- 
ing to one’s pleasure... .. 

will send you my privately printed poems, when they are 
revised, and finally struck off. 

There is some chance, I hope, of Brown soon joining us 
here. I know he would enjoy it enormously. 

Ever affectionately yours D. GABRIEL R. 
III. 


My dear Shields, 24 Dec: 69. 

. .. I have been in various queer states of health for some 
time past. My visit to Scotland seemed to do me no good 
this time. I have just lately been calling on doctors and 
oculists again, and the latter still say my sight is not really 
affected; while the former say much the same as to my health ; 
but speak most warningly as to hours, exercise, and abstin- 
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ence from spirits ; for which, Heaven knows, I have no taste; 
but had for a year and a half past fallen into the constant habit 
of resorting to them at night, to secure sleep. I have now 
relinquished them entirely, and take only at night a medicine 
prescribed by my last doctor (Sir W. Jenner): not an opiate, 
against which he warned me inall forms: and have certainly 
not slept worse, but rather better, since doing so. I also, 
when weather is fine, take day walks in Battersea Park ; 
whereas my habit had long been to walk only at nights, except 
when in the country. 

For many months I had done no painting or drawing, but 
have just lately resumed work of this kind; and am proceed- 
ing, as best I may, against the stream of models, who cannot 
be got, or do not come, pitch-black days, &c. with such things 
as I want tobe doing. These are chiefly the large picture of 
Dante’s Dream, which I had not yet taken in hand since 
getting the commission from Graham; and (I!!) the old 
picture of ‘ Found” (the calf and bridge subject,} which I am 
actually taking up at last. I have lost lots of time, as yet, in 
a studies for both works; but hope to get the man’s 

ead done in the “ Found” next week, having found a splendid 
model; and have also made considerable way towards the 
bridge background. I am also beginning to make studies 
again for the picture of ‘‘ Medusa,” and hope to get that in 
hand as soon as the others are fairly under way. Had la 
large, fine studio, I should now get all my finest subjects 
squared out from the designs, on canvases of the size needed ; 
and take them all up one after the other, whenever possible. 
This plan I shall pursue rigorously more or less now, as life 
wears short; and do, I trust, few single figure pictures, except 
when shut out from other work by chances of the hour. 
Studio-building I have rather funked hitherto; as the state 
of my health hasinduced metothink I might beleaving Chelsea, 
just after I had got the stables into my own possession. I 
think it most likely, however, that I shall in buildin 
shortly after Xmas; as the landlord has demanded that, fail- 
ing that, I should put the stables in repair as stables ; which 
would be simpl hevaing money in the dirt. 

I have been doing a good deal of work in poetry, and shall 


publish a volume in the spring. I have got 230 pages in 
print, and want perhaps to add about a 100 more. is is 
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hardly necessary, as it is all very close and careful work; but 
as I dare say it ny be some time before I print again, if ever, 


I should wish to do so. At any rate so much will be off my 
mind, when the thing comes out; and it is certainly the best 
work of my life, such as that has been. 

Have you seen Morris's new volume of the “ Paradise?” 
It contains glorious things, especially the ‘‘ Lovers of Gudrun.” 
Tennyson's new volume does not enlist my sympathies, except 
a second Northern Farmer, which is wonderful; and of 
course there is much high-class work throughout. . . . 

Old Brown is doing a water-colour for Mr. (Don Juan 
found on the beach by Haydee) which will I think be almost 
the finest of his works, and certainly by far the most full of 
beauty. Indeed to my mind all three figures are eminently 
beautifulin faceand figure; and thebackground of rocks and sea 
is most fascinating. .. . a D. G. RosseEtTTI1. 

IV. 





Scalands, Robertsbridge, 

My dear Shields, Sussex. April, 1870. 
Some time back I wrote toa Mr. X of Manchester, who 
possesses that Venus of mine with the roses and honeysuckles, 
to ask if he would object to its being photographed ; and I 
ventured to name you as a friend, who I thought would be 
willing, out of consideration for me, to superintend its removal, 
photographing, and return to its owner. I proposed to save 
you such trouble, by having the loan of it in London ; but to 
this, you will see by the letter I enclose, he objects. So if 
you will kindly undertake this for me, I will be much obliged. 
Any convenient moment to yourself would of coursedo. You 
will see I am writing from the country; and having none of 
my photographs by me, cannot give you a precise idea of the 
size I want it to be done. But you have seen some of them, 
and know the sort of size; fairly large, and of course deep 
tone. Your friend of the Lancashire Committee photographs 
would, I should think, be the very man to make a fine thing 
of it, if worth his while to take the trouble. Of course it is 
at my expense, not Mr. X ’s. One difficulty occurs to me ; 
and that is, that there is a gold nimbus round the head. I 
wonder, if some white powder of some sort could be rubbed 
over this, or whether there is nothing for it, but to let it come 


black. 
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I hope you will get my volume of Poems towards the end 
of this month, as I have given your name to the publisher. 
I shall like to know how it pleases you. There is one piece 
called ‘‘ Jenny,” which gave Smetham a shock, when I read 
it him; but I was sincerely surprised on the whole at its 
doing so in his case; though I know many people will think 
it unbearable. I myself have included it (as I wrote it) after 
mature consideration, and could not alter my own impression 
of the justness of my doing so ; knowing as I do, how far from 
aggressive was the spirit, in which I produced it ; as I should 
think the poem itself ought to show. 

I saw your newspaper controversy about Brown, some time 
ago, and thought your part in it excellent. You seem to 
have a large share of this sort of power, which has grown to 
be almost a national instinct. 

I will not write more, as I am not given much to letter 
writing at present. I need hardly say that my health brought 
me here, and that means, that there is not much to boast of. 
I hope you can give a better account of yourself. 

Your affec: D, G. Rossetti. 


V. 
28 Aug : 1870, 16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
Dear Shields, 

I cannot easily thank you enough for so much friendliness, 
under such very troublesome circumstances, I now regret 
extremely, that I did not write on receipt of your former 
letter, as I meant to do, to beg you to take no further trouble 
in a matter, which presented such unexpected obstacles. 
But I delayed doing so through excessive preoccupation at 
the moment; and then thought that it was no use writing, 
as further steps were probably already being taken. I can 
now only say, that I could never have conceived from Mr. 
’s very straightforward conduct on former occasions, 
that he was capable of so much changeableness and dis- 
regard of his word. I do not like to make acause of quarrel 
with him (after very agreeable relations hitherto) out of a 
matter, which, in itself, is of no importance to me; but am 
excessively irritated at having been led on by him into caus- 
ing you so much disturbance; and on that account write 
him with this to express my surprise at his conduct. As far 
as I myself am concerned, it is well the matter is no more 
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important than it is; but I feel how much apology I owe 
you for this unpleasantness, which I could not have foreseen. 

I wish I could say something, to any good purpose, on what 
gives me great anxiety—the infinitely more important matter 
of your own affairs, to which you make some allusion ; and 
which, I assure you, already often occurred to my mind. It 
is most peg my, me that the various conversations 
I have had with Mr. W., at intervals, about his negociations 
with you, should have had no better result. Here again is a 
man, usually most honorable in my experience of him, 
behaving with unaccountable disregard of obligations really 
incurred by himself. Nothing could give me greater plea- 
sure than being able, should such opportunity occur, to be 
of any service to yourself; who have so often served me so 
warmly, and at the cost of so much personal exertion. Is 
there any way suggesting itself to your own mind, by which 
I could be of the least use in forwarding any object you 
have in view? If there were, the very friendliest thing you 
could do, would be to let me know. Of your health you do 
not specially speak; nor do I gather clearly, whether what 
you say of your “ suffering” from this truly atrocious and 
insufferable war, relates simply to what all must feel, or to 
more direct influences, of a baneful kind, on your own imme- 
diate prospects. Such would doubtless be a possible result 
for any of us; as there is no knowing the moment, at which 
retrenchment may be forced upon the wealthy classes of this 
country by the state of affairs abroad, or even at home ; and, 
naturally, art goes first to the wall. | 

You allude in the kindest way to my poetry, and say also 
that you would like to write me something about “ Jenny.” 
Pray believe, that anything coming from you could only be 
what I should sincerely desire to hear, whatever its point of 
view; only I really think there must be too many affairs of 
your own to attend to, for it to be worth your while to dwell 
on my verses, except by word of mouth, when we meet 
again; which it would please me much to hope might be 
soon. The book has prospered quite beyond any expecta- 
tions of mine; though, just lately, signs of depreciation have 
been apparent in the press (‘‘ Blackwood ” towit). Iam only 
surprised, that nothing of a decided kind in the way of oppo- 
sition should have appeared before. However, I have also 
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been surprised, and pleasantly, to find such things pro- 
ducing a much more transient and momentary impression of 
unpleasantness, than I should have expected ; indeed I might 
almost say none at all; particularly as I cannot help in this 
instance putting against the “‘ Blackwood” article the fact 
that B. and Co. wished to publish the book, and I went else- 
where. But above all, these things probably do not touch 
me much for the reason, that my mind is now quite occu- 
pied with my painting, and has been for some time past. I 
am making very rapid progress with my large picture of 
“ Dante’s Sosa,” about 10 or 11 feet by 7. A big a 
is glorious work, really rousing to every faculty one has, or 
ever thought one might have; and I hope I am doing better 
in this, than hitherto. In another fortnight or so I shall 
have all the figures painted on the canvas, and only the 
glazing of the draperies left to do. The background is as 
yet untouched ; and before I resume the picture, after bring- 
ing it to the completion of the figures as above, I intend to 
go for a month or so into the country to recruit. However, 
though I have been working decidedly hard, I find that it 
chiefly seems to have the effect of consolidating and steady- 
ing the beneficial results, which my spring trip to the country 
had already had on my health. I am not at present sensible 
of any inconvenience with my eyes, though working good 
hours daily; and have not been for months past. ... . 

Let me again beg of you, before I conclude, that you will 
tell me, without the slightest reserve, of any way that may 
occur to you, in which I could serve you at all. To know 
that you were happier would be a real encouragement to me. 

Believe me as ever, my dear Shields, 
Affectionately yours, D. G. RossETTI1. 
VI 


My dear Shields, 16 Cheyne Walk, 12 Jan: 1871. 

our letter was, as you knew beforehand, a real relief to 
me. It drives away the uneasy feeling, inevitable lately, 
whenever your friendly image recurred to my mind; and 
substitutes a satisfactory one. I can readily imagine with 
what joy you will attack your favorite subject, after so long 
being kept at bay by it; and have no doubt of good results. 
As to the W. C. Gallery, your work would draw me there, if 
anything would ; but I must say frankly, that I do not expect 
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to get there. I have got into such an absolute and un- 
deviating habit of working all daylight somehow—whether 
on just the work I want to do or not—that I literally never 
go anywhere ; except once in the pry to the R.A. modern 

x". and once, nowadays, to the Old, which I have not yet 
accomplished this year. I lately saw at Graham’s your 
two chalk drawings of Night and Morning, and thought them 
full of fine quality, and more decided in sense of facial beauty, 
than any previous work I had seen of yours. I find now, 
that it was quite a mistake to draw on that dark blue-grey 
paper. It necessitated endless work to oer the ground 
down ; and even to the last it always came through. The 
greenish paper (from Winsor and Newton—specimenenclosed) 
is much the best tint for the paupree which the English 
makers afford ; I have tried several. Unfortunately the rule 
is, that as in France they never make a bad tint almost, 
whether cheap or dear, in England they never make a good 
one. This however has no decided objection, when covered ; 
except that, I very much regret to say, it has a tendency to 
fade, and turn yellowish in parts. I don’t know whether this 
is likely to cause any decided injury to the drawing, or 
whether it would go further underneath the chalk. Some- 
times the paper seems to hold out for good, and sometimes 
to go in this way in spots almost at once. I have complained 
to W. and N., and they said they had heard of it before, and 
referred to the makers; who say it cannot be guarded against 
with this tint. However, there is really no other tint fit to 
use, so I go on with it. 

I'm glad X .... has expressed to you some sense of his 
being in the wrong. I expressed to him very decidedly by 
letter the awkward position, in which he had placed me 
towards you, after all the trouble you so kindly took. I 
should really hesitate to mix you up with the matter again, 
even if you were kindly willing. Perhaps the best thing 
would be to see, if he will lend the picture to show with the 
large one, when finished ; and a few others recently com- 
pleted; when I shall be asking friends to come and see. It 
could then be photographed at the same time. I don't 
suppose I shall get up any kind of public show this year, but 
most likely next—only of a few works: and shall then have 
one other large one at least ready—I hope the Magdalene. 








The big Dante is approaching completion, but won't I 
Supre be done quite so soon as I thought; as I knocked 
off lately to finish several other things long on hand, viz., 
Beatrice, Sibylla Palmifera, and Mariana with boy singing 
(Measure for Measure); all of which you may remember 
begun as life-sized things. These three are finished, and I 
am now finishing Pandora. I think all show great advance 
in colour and execution ; and that the big picture will be much 
the best thing I have done; in spite of the discouragement 
and dissatisfaction accompanying, without fail, the close of a 
work, and now beginning to set in with me. Perfect it won't 
be, but better it will be. 

I heard from Mr. McConnel about his water-colour, askin 
if it was sold again. I mislaid his letter with address, an 
have not answered ; but it is no use my writing letters about 
it till sold, which it is not as yet. Hardly anyone comes to 
my place now, as I have been so long engaged on work, 
which I decline to show; and people have got sick of 
my sulks. 

I’ve not seen dear old Smetham for centuries; but must 
try and do so. I’m glad he’s stood by you, as I knew he 
would not fail to do, if possible. I feel as if I chiefly, amon 
your friends, had not succeeded in being of any service at ail 
to you in your time of trial, after all the good turns you have 
done me. But, unpleasant as it is to say, I must say to you, 
that I have not failed to try with every one, I think, of the few 
buyers I have; but they are special men, who buy special 
things, and almost never effect a divergence from their 
limited loves. Moreover, several begin to shew symptoms of 
stopping altogether in these troublous times. . . . 

With all best wishes for the New Year believe me, dear 
Shields, 

Ever yours a D. G. Rossetti. 
IT. 


The following three Letters I have grouped together, as 
they all evidently refer to the same Thing. They are un- 
dated ; but were written at the Time, that Rossetti was paint- 
ing ‘The Vision of Fiammetta,” a large Picture in Oils, 
finished in the Year 1878. The Interest of these three, short 
Letters is great, as showing us the immense Pains Rossetti 
took to found his Work upon the immediate Study of Nature. 
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My dear Shields, Monday. 

What you say of apple blossom gives me anxiety. This 
very day, for the first time, I got a sprig or two sent me; 
but anything but full blown. Also some in my garden, a 
poorish tree enough, is not fully out. Nevertheless, I su 
pose I had better begin to-morrow trying what I can do 
with it. If you know any means of sending me good blossom, 
I would pay anyone well to bring me as much as possible 
daily, for some days tocome. Dunn searched about Fulham, 
but says there are no apple orchards there, all pear and plum. 
It would be a service, if you could get me some good. 

Yours affec. D. G. R. 
My dear Shields, Tuesday. 

{ am very anxious about the blossom. I do not think I 
lost any time, but its appearance has been most sudden. 
On Saturday last, there was not a symptom beyond the 
merest budding in my garden: and yesterday it was in full 
bloom. But mine is not good enough to paint, and Dunn 
has got some of a better kind; but it seems all uncertain as 
to getting more ; and to-day I painted as much as was paint- 
able of the branch he got. It is very ticklish work now. If 

ou could get the nurseryman you spoke of to bring a good 

ranch daily, I would be only too glad to pay him. The 
Chelsea people don’t seem to grow apple trees. You would 
really befriend me, if you could get a good branch sent me 
to-morrow, and each following day; or I may fail in getting 
the thing done. What I want is a full-coloured red and 
white blossom, of the tufted, rich kind; and from such I 
began painting to-day, only it was not in a good state. I 
would of course be glad to pay anything for good blossom. 
Shall be very glad to see you on Thursday. Your affec: R. 


My dear Shields, Wednesday. 

Thanks about the apple stem study. I have been much 
bothered with the blossom ; some of which I have repainted 
since you saw it, and filled in the rest. I hope it is all done 
now. As to the stem, I have a bad one in my garden; and 
with the help of your study might manage: indeed shall 
probably have to do this: but have a yearning for work straight 
from good nature, always. The bark of the bough brought 
by your nurseryman is as black as London bark, though I 
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believe he brought it from Edgware; so have far to seek for 
grey and green bark, Heaven knows! 

Thanks for cffer to bring the study round. I hope soon to 
make an appointment. Your affec: D. G. R. 


My dear Shields, Friday night. (undated). 

It really and truly seems too bad, that a living, and breath- 
ing, and expectant woman should suffer for the sake of the 
mere picture of one! Do you not perceive that an Indignation 
Meeting of Mrs. Shields with herself is about to pass one 
awful female vote against me, the English Autotype Company, 
and your cherished self, so far, and so ea P g? 

To Brighton, my boy, is my advice! Let the Company take 
care of itself, till you come back; and then they can get the 
drawing, and set about it. I find it is not likely to be quite 
ready before Monday. Let this determine you to go, where 
you are most wanted. Don’t suppose for a moment, that I 
am ungrateful for such kind and truly brotherly care for my 
interests in this matter; but the very drawing itself seems to 
look from its window, and reproach delay. With love to 
Brown. Your affec*. D. GABRIEL R. 

Here | close the Selection from this interesting Corre- 
spondence. There is but one more Word for me to add. 
When the Idea first occurred of publishing these Letters, I 
was quite unaware of the Fact, that Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
had already a Book in the Press containing many Letters 
of his Brother’s, to be published during the present year. 
Mr. Rossetti, however, generously consented to the Appear- 
ance of the above Correspondence, which will not occur in 
his book, in the pages of this Number of the Hobby Horse. 
I hope he will let me, therefore, take this Opportunity of 
offering him my sincere Thanks for his Courtesy. I cannot 
but believe, that the Readers of the Hobby Horse will only 
look forward to his book with the more interest, for this 
specimen, which he has so kindly allowed me to give them, 
of his brother's Correspondence. THE EpirTor, 
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“ET SUNT COMMERCIA COELI.” 


I did not raise mine eyes to hers, 
Although I knew she passed me near : 
I said, ‘ Her shadow round me stirs; 
It is enough that she is here, 
And that, for once, my way is hers.’ 


I did not look upon her face, 
I knew with whom her heart confers ; 


For more, that moment had no place: 
I did not raise mine eyes to hers, 
I did not look upon her face. 


HERBERT. P. HORNE. 





N EXAMINATION; OF CERTAIN 
SCHOOLS AND TENDENCIES, IN 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 
SUGGESTED, BY THE TITLE 
TO A VOLUME OF MODERN 
POEMS; AND BY THE THEO- 
RIES PROPOUNDED IN THE 
INTRODUCTION TO THEM. 

“ Indignor quidquam reprehendi, non quia crasse 

“ Compositum illepideve putetur, sed quia nuper ; 

“ Nec veniam antiquis, sed honorem et praemia posci.” 

Horace tells us, that the Roman world, of the Augustan 
Age, was occupied with poetry; the whole of society dis- 
cussed it, or read it, or composed it: but, with the exception 
of certain rich and fashionable amateurs, the unfortunate poets 
did not find an appreciative audience, among the Public; for 
the arbiters of taste would commend none, but the writers of 
a by-gone time. To have been dead; if possible, for a cen- 
tury; but, by all means, to be dead ; was the only way to be 
esteemed : and so, the neglected poets were reduced, to seek- 
ing an indifferent consolation; sometimes, from one another’s 
applause; and sometimes, from theirown. In this Age of 
ours, the opposite error seems to be more conspicuous : those, 
who can enjoy little poetry, and who can understand less, 
are in the habit of ee authorities; but the critics, who 
chatter about verses, in Literary Clubs and in Reviews, ap- 
parently confine their study, to the compositions of modern 
writers: Our living authors are read with so much enthu- 
siasm, that poetry itself is measured by the standard of con- 
temporary verse. 

How natural is this power of ‘‘ Modernity,” as Mr. Pater 
calls it ; ‘‘as renewed in every successive age for genial youth, 
“‘ protesting, defiant of all sanction in these matters, that the 
‘true ‘classic’ must be of the present:” and M. Renan adds; 
‘‘le xix®. siécle, ce cher xix*. siécle, a sur tous les autres un 
‘immense avantage, c'est d’étre le nédtre. Méme quand, par 
‘‘ profession, on a choisi la compagnie des morts, la lumiére du 
“soleil est douce.” Yes! this love, of the “dear nineteenth 
century,” and of its works, is pardonable in us, who are its 
children; though, to employ its work, as the standard of one’s 
literary judgment, is not advisable: for, as Joubert, finely and 





truly, says; “ En littérature, rien ne rend les esprits si im- 
“‘ prudents et si hardis que l’ignorance des temps passés et le 
‘“‘méprisdes anciens livres.” And, therefore, a prudent scholar, 
though he can emulate Horace in nothing else, will, at least, 
emulate him, in his desire to regard the world of letters, with 
an impartial mind: he will not be carried away, by popular 
names ; “ nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri:” he will 
not refuse to acknowledge, that there may, sometimes, be merit 
in writers generally neglected; or in work, which may not 
appeal to his individual taste: he will, neither, contemn the 
fashionable productions, of his own transitory day; nor, will 
he estimate them, with a judgment too credulous and facile: 
his unchangeable determination is, to search, for what is ex- 
cellent, to be satisfied with nothing, that is inferior; and, when 
he has found an excellent book, he will dwell upon it, and 
treasure it. With the example of Horace before me, I wish 
to enter upon the delicate employment, of examining certain 
schools and tendencies, in our contemporary literature. 

The volume, which has provoked my enquiry, is entitled 
“Romantic Ballads And Poems of Phantasy;” the Author, 
is Mr. William Sharp: he has composed, four ‘‘ Romantic 
Ballads,” six “ Poems of Phantasy,” and five pages of “‘ Dedi- 
catory Introduction ;” it is with his Preface, and with his 
longest “ Ballad,” that myexamination is concerned. A book 
should, always, be first regarded, though it should not, per- 
haps, be finally judged, from its own perspective; reviewers 
have no license, to violate their authors’ terms; and so, I begin 
with “The Dedicatory Introduction.” Mr. Sharp has an 
ardent belief, in that spirit of poetry, which he describes as 
“Romantic;” and in that form of poetry, which he defines 
as ‘The Ballad:” “Romance is in the air,” he says, “I 
“anticipate that many of our poets, especially those of the 
“youngest generation, will shortly turn towards the ‘ ballad’ 
“as a poetic vehicle; and that the next year or two will see 
“much romantic poetry. In pure fiction the era of romanceas 
‘opposed to.pseudo-realism is about to begin. The heyday of 
“the purely literary poet is on the wane.” Indeed I hope, that 
the astonishing popularity, of ballades and rondeaux, of 
modern sonnets, ‘‘ Sonnets of This Century,” is on the wane ; 
here, I can agree, most cordially, with Mr. Sharp. But, when 
he goes on to say, that “‘the supreme merit of a poem is not 





“perfection of art;” when he distinguishes, between “essential 
try,” and “ merely literary poetry ;” when he declares, that 
ossetti fails, because he has been “too literary, inherently, 
‘but more particularlyin expression ;” here, I must be allowed 
to challenge Mr. Sharp’s propriety: because, though I could 
imagine his meaning to be sound ; yet, his loose, unqualified 
statement of it, appears to be misleading and unfortunate. 
Except in the realm of pure phantasy; a romantic region, of 
mere embryo imaginations and vague sentiment, in which, 
criticism and the definite art of literature have no real nor 
possible existence; I cannot distinguish, between “ essential 
poetry” and “merely literary poetry.” In the sphere of 
practical art and criticism, with which alone we are now 
concerned, I do not understand, how “essential poetry” can 
be made into poems, unless it is expressed as literature; and 
then, the value of the poems can only be measured, by the 
excellence of their style: by their value, and by their worth, 
as literature; of which, style, workmanship, the perfection 
of artistic form, are the sole, the ultimate, and the abiding 
tests. Rossetti never fails, I would prefer to think, when 
his style is good ; that is, when he has anything definite, and 
really poetical, to say: he only fails, when his uncleared 
thought renders his utterance obscure; that is, when he falls 


into the modern vice, thus prettily described by Joubert; 
‘‘ Nous n’écrivons pas nos livres quand ils sont faits; mais - 
“‘ nous les faisons en les écrivant ;” a vice, it may be observed, 
towards which, some of the disciples, bi phers, and friends, 
of Rossetti have been too easily eaten 

But Mr. Sharp’s practice, at any rate in the “ Ballad” I 
mean to review, differs from his a so that, I feel 

ite 


sure, when he used the words “ art,” and “literary,” he must 
have really intended to use the term “artificial.” He would 
not apply his criticism, to poetry in its highest sense, to the 
acknowledged master-pieces of literature; for then, the 
consent of the whole world of scholars would be against him ; 
but only to the sorry verse of those uneducated writers, who 
a that, what they consider to be, “style” can atone 
for en thought, as well as for the absence of sound 
learning, and of poetical inspiration: of whom Ascham 
observes: “ Now, the ripest of tongue be readiest to write : 
‘‘ And many dayly setting out bookes and balettes make great 
‘show of blossomes and buddes, in whom is neither root of 
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‘learning, nor frute of wisedom at all.” A reviewer might 
also suggest, that Mr. Sharp uses the words “ romance,” 
“romantic,” with several tenia of meaning; although 
he'is quite clear, and even authoritative, with regard to his 
definitions of the word “ballad”: ‘It may be as well to 
“add,” he continues, “ that ‘ ballad’ no longer necessarily 
“denotes a poem in quatrains and in antique language. It 
‘ may either be, the ‘ simple narrative without any symbolical 
“* or interior meaning ’ or may so belong to ‘ the design and 
‘the ethics of Tragedy ’ as to be worthy the name of Lyrical 
“Tragedy.” According to these inconsiderate and most 

uestionable alterations, in the use and in the meaning, of 
the sound and recognized forms and terms in poetry, Mr. 
Sharp has narrated ‘‘The Weird of Michael Scott;” the 
longest “ Ballad” in his volume, and that, which I shall 
briefly review. 

Michael Scott was a Wizard, of the thirteenth century ; 
he was of sufficient renown, to gain an European reputation 
and a place in Hell: Dante’s lines testify, at once, to the 
fame of the Magician ; and to the Poet’s amazement, at the 
national dress of Scotland: 

“ Quell’ altro che ne’ fianchi 2 cosi poco, 
“ Michele Scotto fu, che veramente 
“ Delle magiche frode seppe il gioco.” 

Michael Scott had power to change his enemies, into 
beasts ; and to charm the soul, out of the unwilling maiden, 
whom he desired to win. Mr. Sharp’s language is not 
antique, it is provincial; it is mixed with a large quantity of 
Lowland Scotch. His “ Ballad” is not in quatrains; it is 
composed of eighty-four stanzas, and each of them contains 
five lines. His narrative is divided into three portions: in 
the first, and in the second, he describes this transformation 
of an enemy, and this wooing of a maiden: in the third, the 
death of the Magician; who had cursed a pursuing ghost, 
which, he supposed, was an adversary, but which proved to 
be his double, or the apparition of his own soul. The 
narrative is entirely magical ; the interest is confined to a 
single personage ; the events, and their consequences, are 
tremendous; and, therefore, the subject was difficult to 
handle : it is not equivocal praise, to say, that Mr. Sharp 
has met his difficulties ; that he has produced a specimen of 
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the kind of writing, which is covered by his first. definition 
of a “ballad.” The scene is laid among the moorlands of 
the eastern Scottish coast; and the poem is filled with 
descriptions, those pit-falls for the modern bard; Mr. Sharp’s 
descriptions, however, wait upon his narrative; they harmonize, 
in a pleasing and in a constructive manner, with the move- 
ment and with the progress of the story: the attention of 
the reader is not drawn away from the principal subject, “to 
‘groves and sylvan shrines, to rain-bows and meandering 
“streams;” although the poem is highly descriptive, it 
cannot be accused of unnecessary, or of deliberate, “‘ word- 
‘ painting,” in the modern manner ; that is, of Horace’ just 
aversion, but Lord Macaulay’s delight and boast, “ the 
“purple patch,” “ the beautiful cameo of description :” 
“ Inceptis gravibus, plerumque, et magna professts, 
“ Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 
“ Adsuitur pannus ; quum lucus et ara Dianae, 
“ Et properantis aquae per amoenos ambitus agros, 
“ Aut Flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius describitur arcus ; 
“ Sed nunc, non erat his locus.” 
The poem illustrates more than one, “of Horace his 
‘‘ conuenient preceptes:” it is of the same quality throughout, 
in composition and in treatment ; 
“ Servetur ad imum, 
“ Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet:” 
Mr. Sharp is always true, to himself; the magical events 
are related, in a natural and in an ordinary manner; the 
metre and the style are adapted, to the treatment of the 
subject ; the careful workmanship is evident : and, although 
a sensitive critic would be obliged to confess, that the touch 
does not reveal the subtile hand of a master of style, of a 
born ruler of words ; yet, the style never becomes a mere 
copy, an echo, of the masters of contemporary verse. In the 
four-hundred-and-twenty lines of the poem, there is only one 
line, the last in the stanza I quote, which gives back a 
distinct echo, of Lord Tennyson : 


“ The sound and fury of the waves, 

“ Upon the rocks, among the caves, 

“ Boomed inland from the thunderous strand: 
“ Mayhap the dead heard in their graves, 

“ The tumult fill the hollow land.” 


In his own hands, the style of Lord Tennyson can, some~ 
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times, almost suggest the possibility of a latent thought; 
but, a Tennysonian echo, I have noticed, invariably weakens 
all the verse in which it is heard, except the verse of Mr. 
Lewis Morris. 

When authors maintain a consistent level, in their poems, 
Horace advises generous and reasonable critics, to pass 
lightly over the blemishes, which must appear in every 
human composition ; and so, I will only observe, that in the 
fourth line, of the tenth stanza, of the third part, of ‘The 
“Weird of Michael Scott,” the verb “ gurg-gurgled” is, 
perhaps, an illegitimate attempt at ‘‘ pseudo-realism ;” is not 
quite a fair way of making the line scan : : 

“ The burns gurg-gurgled through the yird.” 
oe author might object, for a similar reason, to the 
ine: 

“ Flick-flickering from the cloud-girt moon” 
which occurs in the twelfth stanza, of the second portion, of 
Mr. Sharp’s “ Ballad.” In the seventeenth stanza, of the 
third portion of the ‘“ Ballad,” I should prefer the good, 
ordinary word “vocal,” to the clumsy and eccentric word 
voiceful ;” and, in the Note, which precedes the “ Ballad,” 
I think it is a pity to encourage a vicious, or scientific, term, 
like “variants,” when so sound a literary word as“ variations,” 


would be more naturally and Tt employed. There is 


a pleasing anecdote, it occurs in the Life of Boileau, which 
illustrates the difference between the expression, that is 
correct, the phrase of gentle breeding and of scholarship ; 
and the expression, that is low, that is unauthorized: The 
French Courtiers, in the reign of Louis XIV., were ever 
trifling, with the niceties of style. One of their ss 
affectations was to use the epithet “ gros,” when they shoul 

have employed “grand ;” even Louis XIV. patronized the 
fashionable error; and, on a day, when Boileau was at 
Versailles, the King appealed to him. His answer was 
worthy, of a Man of Letters, and of a French Courtier: 
‘‘ Sire,” he replied to his Sovereign, “‘ la postérité distinguera 
“toujours ‘ Louis le Gros,’ de ‘ Louis le Grand.’” Boileau 
would demonstrate, if demonstration were not superfluous, 
that polite society, no less than learned authors, cannot be 
too fastidious, about the purity and about the choice of words. 
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Mr. Sharp says, in his ‘‘ Dedicatory Introduction,” and in 
a lordly manner, which I may rather admire than imitate; 
“We areall tired of pseudo-classicism, pseudo-medizvalism, 
“‘pseudo-zestheticism;” and this is true: but, as the 
remaining pieces in his volume are all sentimental and 
“romantic,” they suggest the thought, in spite of their meri- 
torious design, and of their tender “ phantasy,” that we might 
easily grow wearied, no less, with pseudo-balladism : 

“In vitium ducit culpae fuga, si caret arte.” 

This possibility makes me hesitate to accept Mr. Sharp’s 
conclusion ; when he advises, that our poets “ of the youngest 
—. ”; or, as he might now prefer to describe them, . 

he Children of Tomorrow,” should apprentice themselves 
to “ Romance.” Now by “ Romance,” t cannot help fearing, 
that Mr. Sharp means a choice of subject, and a method of 
treatment, which would rather inflame, than heal, one of 
the literary disorders of our “dear nineteenth century :” of 
which, in its early years, Joubert remarked this; “‘ Faire de 
“son humeur la régle de ses jugements, et de ses fantaisies 
‘“‘le mobile de ses actions, est une affreuse habitude du siécle.” 
The violence of the malady has not abated, since the time of 
Joubert; it has increased, it has become chronic, it is near 
the crisis; and therefore, I both question the prudence of 
Mr. Sharp’s remedy, and am doubtful about the conse- 
quences of its application: I can hardly believe, that ‘‘ Poems 
“of Phantasy” are, what we want. What we want, really, for 
our minor poets, is the “ root of learning :” 


“ Vos exemplaria Graeca, 
Nocturnd versate manu, versate diurnd ;” 


that sound “ root of learning,” with its “‘ frute of “ wisedom,” 
which Ascham favours, in ‘‘ The Scholemaster;” and, in 
addition to these, the ‘‘severa lectio” and the “ stilus 
“atrox,” recommended by Petronius and by Horace: 

“ Saepe stilum vertas, iterum, quae digna legi sint 

Scripturus ; neque, te ut miretur turba, labores, 

Contentus paucts lectoribus.” 

But, we are all tired of “‘ pseudo-classicism ;” and, by all 
means, let “ pseudo-classicism ” disappear; I will surrender 
that, to Mr. Sharp. Though, it must be replaced by true 
classicism ; by a sense, of what the great classical tradition 
is, in Letters: a sense, of its plainness, of its directness, and 
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of its fine simplicity ; of its enchanting grace, its tact, and its 
reserve ; of its imperious demand, for what is concrete and 
precise, for what is definite : a sense, of its continual protest, 
against whims and extravagancies ; against the blunders, in 
taste and in style, which the “ canaille écrivante,” as Voltaire 
labelled them, are always mistaking for proofs of “ origi- 
“nality,” for the visitations of “ genius :” and, finally, a par- 
ticipation in the magnificent scorn of the great writers, for 
a that is redundant, unscholarly, “ gushing.” 

nless we are to degenerate into a Silvern Age of Tenny- 
sonian lasciviousness in style, which is to disguise poverty of 
thought, and to conceal the absence of virility and of vigour ; 
I, too, believe, with Mr. Sharp, that our literature must be 
purified and braced; although I cannot pursuade myself, 
that ‘“‘ Romance” and “ Phantasy,” the means and the expres- 
sion of Mr. Sharp’s “imminent Revival,” of his “ true 
“ awakening ” would be serviceable instruments for so grave 
and arduous a reform. To adopt them, would be, as Mr. 
Sharp expresses it, ‘‘a rare individual aberration;” or, 
according to the next metaphor of his “ Dedicatory Intro- 
“ duction,” they would assuredly “ prove to be a flash in the 
“pan.” For the particular evils, which now afflict our litera- 
ture, “ Romance” and “ Phantasy” would be, even were they 
suitable, too slight a remedy; that is, to turn finally, from 
Mr. Sharp, to “The Art of Poetry,” his “ Dedicatory 
Introduction ” is an example of the good Horatian simile: 


“ Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.” 


Not, that romance is in itself ridiculous. The term is 
confined no longer, I suppose, to that form of bathos, which 
is usually described as ‘‘German sentiment;” or to unreal 
notions about Chivalry, about Catholicism, about the Middle 
Age: in the proper sense of the word, there can be no genuine 
poetry, without romance; the true poets, of every Age, are 
full of romantic things, ‘sunt lacrimae rerum.” But, a just 
balance, in the sphere of Letters, is not easily preserved ; 
there is a continual warfare, between modern thoughts and 
ancient forms, between the imperial prerogatives of Genius, 
and the inviolable rules of the fine art of composition: to 
reconcile these conflicting elements; to express himself, and 
the eager life of his Age, in a classical, and yet in a new and 
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in a characteristic, manner; is the labour, and the reward, of 
the victorious artist, of the born ruler of words, of the in- 
spired poet. But the style, and the traditions, of every great 
master, are corrupted, in the progress of time, by unwise 
disciples ; every great movement passes, through exaggera- 
tion, towards decay; every successive age, in consequence, 
has its own peculiar task in literature. The function of true 
criticism is, to reveal the precise needs, of any given Age ; 
to point, continually, to its excesses, and to its defects; to 
—— the remedy. He, for example, would not have been 
a discerning critic, who, when Wordsworth and Coleridge 
were in their prime, should have counselled a more strict 
observance of the methods of the eighteenth century. 

At the close of that strong epoch of order, “ regularity, 
“ precision, balance,” came Wordsworth, to give expression 
to its mature thoughts : 


“On Man, on Nature, and on Human Life” 


and truly and nobly did Wordsworth fulfil his destiny ; 
because, he delivered his message, with an antique simplicity 
of utterance, he restored ‘the freshness of the early world ;” 
and also because, he understood, that the two principal 
matters of his teaching should not be dissevered. In his 
enthusiasm for Nature, he never forgot the higher place, 
which is due to Man, and to Human Life; he saw, that in 
any valuable representation of the universe, all its members 
should be connected, harmonious, and inseparable : this real 
harmony between man and the natural world, and not 
Wordsworth’s fidelity in “describing” Nature, was the 
source of truth in him, the cause of his admirable simplicity, 
the secret of his greatness. But, while professing to follow 
Wordsworth, the tendency of an increasing school, among 
our modern writers, has been, to forget this armony in their 
master’s teaching ; to neglect this important, this indis- 
pensable, connexion between the matters with which he dealt. 
Man and Human Life have been gradually pushed aside, by 
these writers; Nature, as it is called, isolated, and therefore 
barren and unnatural, has been alone considered; with 
the result, that this particular school of literature has 
forfeited its vital energy. It has lost its hold upon 
Human Nature, the one source of life and of imspiration ; 
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and in losing this active and informing spirit of the universe, 
it has lost the only true connexion Seon ourselves and 
Nature; so far as Nature can be connected with us at all, 
through art or through literature ; for science alone is con- 
emat with Nature, as a series of isolated appearances. Our 
treatment of Nature has become nothing, but a collection of 
descriptive cameos ; we treat it, we describe it, not as a living 
power, but as a gallery of disconnected appearances. Our 
“beautiful cameos of description,” are only expressions of 
an artificial sentiment, are only false imitations of a dead, 
unreal Nature; that is, our treatment of Nature has become 
as conventional and as unnatural, only in another way, as 
the treatment and the handling of Nature, by the eighteenth 
century. And the writers who manufacture cameos of de- 
scription, not only violate the conditions of their own art 
of literature; but they trespass beyond its limits, and they 
invade the domains of science and of as 


In addition to a reform in these matters, this Age of ours 


has other needs: during many years, it has been all for the 
assertion of personal feeling, for the unrestrained expression 
of individual sentiment; the claims of style have been 
forgotten ; the old traditions of literature have been too much 
neglected; the ae that writing is a fine art, has 


almost been extinguish When style is no longer desired 
or esteemed, anyone can pour forth his “romantic” sentiment ; 
can relieve himself, like Mr. Sharp, of his “ essential poetry :” 
and therefore an Age, with these tendencies unchecked, 
would end by having much writing, but no literature ; many 
writers, but no classics. What we require, now, is not a 
romantic Wordsworth ; but an austere and rigorous Classic : 
An writer to create fine models; to be a terror to our modern 
Grub Street; to chastise, and to educate, the “canaille 
“ écrivante :” to tell the Age, re that our “ romance,” our 
fine sentiments and “‘ phantasies,” have out-grown our power 
of expressing them finely; that our wonderful modern 
thoughts might be more valuable, if they were not recorded 
so barbarously : The Age needs an writer, who shall proclaim, 
that men cannot subsist upon landscapes and e senti- 
ment ; that an healthy literature cannot be nourished upon 
cameos of description: an writer, who shall hold firmly to 
everything that is valuable, in the style, and in the doctrine, 
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of Wordsworth; but who shall restore to that doctrine the 
harmony, which it has lost, by vindicating the assertion of 
Wordsworth’s great predecessor: 

“ The proper study of mankind, ts Man.” 

What we now require, indeed, is not an wilder license of 
imagination, on the one hand; with a decreasing care, for 
art, for style, for the models and for the fine traditions of the 
great Ages of literature. And, since many writers, many 
critics, and a growing number of the Public, have almost 
forgotten the deep meaning of Joubert’s thought, “un 
‘discours trop orné n’a pas des moeurs ;” we do not want, 
upon the other hand, an wilder license of style, a more profuse 
elaboration of ornament ; with no care at all, for seriousness 
of aim, or for nobility and for propriety of subject: this is 
to have a literature without a soul; a vulgar literature, 
“externe and vain.” Not either of these, should be the 
remedy of our choice: neither an over-dressed, heartless, 
and brazen literature; nor a literature, slip-shod, affected, 
excitable, should be the object of our desire : 

“ Auream quisquis mediocritatem 

“ Diligit : tutus, caret obsoleti 

“ Sordibus tecti ; caret invidendé, 
“ Sobrius, auld.” 

We are more likely to be restored to health, by sobriety : 
by a self-denying and judicious return, to all, that is applic- 
able and sound, in the restrained and scholarly methods, of 
Addison, and of Pope. - ARTHUR GALTON. 
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A FAREWELL. 


Fare thee well, Nellie, 
Only for just a Day! 

Fare thee well, Nellie! 
Ah! but it's hard to say, 


Though only for just a Day: 
Fare thee well, Nellie! 


The Hour calls me away. 


Keep a Thought, Nellie, 
One warm Thought for me: 
Keep a Thought, Nellie, 
As my whole Thoughts turn to thee ; 
Keep but a Thought for me, 
Keep one Thought, Nellie, 
There, where the fond Thoughts be! 


And, when I’m back, Nellie, 
Let the dear rose Lips part 
To a Moment’s Smile, Nellie : 
Cure of this Moment’s Smart 
To dream how the Lips shall part 
In a Smile, when I’m back, Nellie, 
Heart to my Darling’s Heart! 


SELWYN IMAGE. 





OME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE 

AND PUBLIC WORKS OF JAMES 

GIBBS, ARCHITECT. 

111. Deus, auribus nostris audivimus, patresque nostri 

annuntiaverunt nobis, opus quod operatus es in diebus 

corum, et in diebus antiquis.—AD USUM EBOR. 

§ At the beginning of the year in which he 

died, Gibbs had drawn up his will, writ- 
ing it with his own hand, and signing on it the ninth of May. 
‘“‘ As he was a batchelor, and had but few relations, and was 
unknown even to these, he bequeathed the bulk of his fortune, 
amounting toabout 14, or 15,000/. Sterling, tothoseheesteemed 
his friends.” In the opening clause of this will, he makes a last 
and generous ackowledgment of his indebtedness to his early 
patron. To the Rt. Hon. the Lord Erskine, “in gratitude 
for favours received from his father, the late Earl of Marr,” 
he leaves three houses in the parish of Marylebone, the rents 
being 110/. 80/. & go/. per annum ; likewise 1000/. in money, 
and all his plate. He next bequeathes certain legacies to 
Robert Pringle of Clifton; William Morehead; and D*. 
William King, of St. Mary’s Hall in Oxford. To John Bor- 
lach, many years his draughtsman, he leaves £400: “ to Mr. 
Cosmo Alexander, painter, my house I live in, with all its 
furniture as it stands, with pictures, bustoes, &c.” Then 
follow three several bequests of £100 to the Foundling 
Hospital, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and “‘ towards the en- 
larging of the parish church of Saint Mary le Bon.” And 
lastly, after appointing “ M'. John Ker, wine-merchant in 
Greek St. Soho,” his residuary legatee, he bequeathes to the 
Trustees of John Radcliffe, “all my printed books, books of 
architecture, books of prints and drawings, books of Maps, 
and a pair of Globes with leather covers, to be placed and 
remain in the library ... of which I was architect; ... the 
librarian of the cliffe Library to receive them, and put 
them up, in order, in the presses there, and that they may be 
placed next to my Bustoe.” 

These books and drawings are now preserved in the Museum 
at Oxford, having been removed from the Camera, when 
that building was given over to the uses of the Bodleian 
Library. The whole forms but a small collection, contained, 
as Dallaway computed it, before its removal, in about five 
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hundred volumes. Among these, I find the following books 
and portfolios of drawings. Three volumes in large folio, 
similarly bound. The first volume is inscribed: “ Original 
Drawings for the Plates of M'. Gibb’s Book of Designs and 
Ornament, and for his Book of Rules for Drawing etc., as 
likewise for the Radcliff Library.” Besides these drawings 
for his published works, there are, also, in this volume, 
amongst others not so used, the alternative designs for the 
Radcliffe Library. The second volume contains drawings for 
“Churches, Houses, Chimney-peeces, Ceilings, Monuments, 
and other things.” These, for the most part, are designs for 
great houses; but, asin the “ Book of Architecture,” there is 
seldom any note to show, for whom they were made. Yet, 
should anyone be so studious of the genius of Gibbs, as to 
seek out those many works of his, described at the end of the 
Soane manuscript already alluded to, he would, I think, not 
only be able to remedy this defect, but, also, might easily come 
at sufficient materials for a particular account of such works, 
which have here been passed over, being of a private nature. - 
This same volume also contains a design for the Mansion 
House, a work executed by the elder Dance; together with a 
plan, signed on the back, as approved for “the intended church 
in great George street near Hannover square.” St. George's, 
Hanover Square, was from the designs of John James of 
Greenwich ; and it is remarkable that the following passage 
should occur in the Soane manuscript, attributing another 
work, by John James, to our master: “ James Dukeof Chandos 
Ordered M'. Gibbs to rebuild his Houseand ChapelatCannons, 
which was done at a Vast Expence, the Appartments highl 

finished, The Chapel was reckond the finest in England bot 

as to its design and Ornaments, but upon the death of that 
Nobleman, both House and Chapel wer demolished and the 
Materials sold for what they could get for them, to help to pay 
some debts, and altho the House, Chapel, and other buildings 
cost a vast sum, yet the Materials did not sell for the tenth 
part of the money they cost at first, the carriage being so 
expencive, having no water carriage within ten miles of the 
place.” Had this passage occured by itself, I should have 
passed it over, as an error; but taken in conjunction with the 
plan for St. George’s, it would seém to point to some inter- 
course between Gibbs and John James, of which, further than 
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this, I can learn nothing. In the third volume are many 
architectural studies done in Italy, but there is neither note, 
nor inscription, on them, to show they are byGibbs. Hereare, 
also, the drawings of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen ; and the design 
of a bridge, for Lord Bolingbroke. Besides these three 
volumes, the remaining drawings are comprised in the follow- 
ing items. A book containing ‘‘Several designs for St. Martins 
Church.” Another containing plans for ‘‘ Wiston House the 
seat of S'. Robert Fagg Barronet.” Another containing 
drawings for‘‘thenew Building of Hamstade marishal the seat 
of the Rt: Honble The Lord Craven 1739.” A large folio 
book of designs: in this volume is an alternative design for 
the Senate House at Cambridge, together with Hawkesmoor’s 
drawings for the Radcliffe Library. There is, also, a portfolio 
of drawings done in Rome oat Florence ; besides. several 
books of prints, and a very interesting volume of drawings by 
‘‘ Jean Heriot,” variously dated from 1637 to 1640. 

Of the printed books, it is hardly necessary to speak at 
length. The greater portion of those which relate to archi- 
tecture, were published at Rome, or Paris, during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century ; and were the works most in 
esteem, during the time Gibbs was studying abroad. There 
are, however, several earlier architectural works, such as the 
treatises of Leonbatista Alberti, Florence, 1550, and Pietro 
Cataneo, “‘ Aldus in Venegia,” 1554; a copy of the Venice, 
1601, edition of Palladio, and the first edition of Scamozzi’s 
‘ Liidea della Architettura Universale.” Among the remain- 
ing books, not relating to the Arts, are a great many 
editions of the classical authors, Greek and Latin. It is 
much to be regretted, that the collection has been moved 
from the Radcliffe Library, seeing that the intention of Gibbs 
in bequeathing them to Dr. Radcliffe’s Trustees was, obvi- 
ously, that his designs and drawings might always be kept 
within the building, which he rightly accounted his secular 
master-piece. Altogether, this library forms the best por- 
trait of his mind, which we have, apart from his ae 
and published works. It may be taken asa type of what the 
libraries, gathered together j the great architects of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, consisted; in that it 
is the collection of a man, not narrowly interested in his own 
particular pursuit, but studious of whatever, in the entire 
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art of the past, appears to him of fine and human interest, 
and careful, above all things, of true scholarship. 

But to collect, so far as I am able, the scattered frag- 
ments of a more intimate nature, relative to him, which may 
variously exist. Of Gibbs’ private life we know very little: 
he was never married ; nor does he seem to have made any 
remarkable friendship. Some slight relics of his acquain- 
tance with Matthew Brion, I have already given; and these 
are the most considerable memorials of this nature, which 
remain. Hogarth painted his portrait; and Richard Savage 
extolled him in “ The Wanderer.” Among his clients, the 
name of Lord Bolingbroke has already occurred; and the 
writer of the Soane manuscript records, that ‘“‘ He made 
additions to Mr. Popes Villa at Twickenham.” Gibbs was 
among the first, in this country, to recognise the genius of 
Rysbrack, the sculptor. Walpole, who is ever ready to speak 
in disparagement of our master, says, that Gibbs “ was sen- 
sible of the young man’s merit, but turned it to his own 
account, contracting for the figures with the persons who 
bespoke the tombs, and gaining the chief benefit from the 
execution.” Be this as it may, it is, however, more certain 
that “ for directing and supervising y* building of y* Rad- 
cliffe Library & drawing all plans that shall be necessary 
for compleating that work & corresponding with y* builders, 
and going down four times in every year to see y* building,” 
he was content to receive no greater sum than one hundred 
pounds a year. Here, at least, Gibbs cannot be reproached 
with preferring gain before his art. More than this, we have 
only that character of him, by the writer in the ‘Scots Maga- 
zine”: ‘‘ His religious principles were the same with those of 
his father; but he was justly esteemed by good men of all 
persuasions, being courteous in his behaviour, moderate with 
regard to those who differed from him, humane & charitable.” 

Of Gibbs’ personal appearance, we possess a more satisfac- 
tory record, in the many contemporary portraits and busts 
of him; which remain. The painting by Hogarth, besides 
being engraved by B. Baron, for the “ Bibliotheca Radcli- 
viana,” was scraped by M‘Ardell, in an oval, with an engraved 
border. There is, also, another mezzotint of him, by M‘Ardell, 
after a painting by J. Williams, which now hangs on the 
stairs of the Bodleian Library, at Oxford. All these three 
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prints are inscribed: “ Jacobus Gibbs, Architectus, A.M. & 
F.R.S.” In addition to these, there isa portrait in mezzotint 
of him, as a younger man, by P. Pelham-after H. Huyssing. 
The original of this print was probably painted at the time 
Gibbs was engaged upon the church of S‘. Mary le Strand, 
as he is represented holding, what would seem to be the plan 
of that building. Walpole mentions a fifth print from a 
picture by “ Schryder, a Swiss, who was afterwards painter 
to the king of Sweden.” Of this plate I have been unable 
to see any impression ; nor have I been more fortunate with 
regard to the portrait, which Malcolm saw “ in the waiting- 
room” of St. Martin’s in the Fields. There is, also, in 
private possession, a miniature in enamel, by C. F. Zincke, 
said to be of Gibbs. Of the two busts of him by Rysbrack, 
one is still at the west end of St. Martin’s in the Fields, with 
the motto, ‘‘ Nisi Dominus,” cut on the pedestal; the other 
was “over the door of one of the galleries in the Ratcliffe 
library.” A third bust, by what sculptor I cannot say, is on 
the staircase of the same building. This, before all other re- 
presentations of him, gives the impression of a head possessed 
of a certain imaginative power, due, in a great measure, to the 
form of the brow and nostrils; which last are a little clenched, 
a peculiarity before observed, in one greater than Gibbs, as 
lending to a face an expression of unusual intellectual energy. 
The print after Huyssing and the miniature by Zincke have 
greater dignity, both of bearing, and of feature ; yet, if we 
would see him, as he was in the life, we must turn, I think, 
to the heads by Rysbrack and Hogarth, in which not only 
the ability of their authors, but the near resemblance of the 
one to the other, argue their veracity. The eyes somewhat 
prominent, the nose not large, nor, indeed the rest of the 
features, the fashion of the head compact and solid; he re- 
mains to us a man of ability, thoughtful, controled, rather 
than of any great passions, or considerable power of. imagi- 
nation. 

His was not the sureness of the supreme masters, either 
in the science, or the art, of building. The present con- 
dition of the church of S'. Mary le Strand, consequent upon 
the use of iron in the clamps and dowels of the stonework, 
has nee? been touched upon; nor is this the only instance 
of incomplete construction, among his chief works. Before 
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the year 1737, a settlement of the spire of S'. Martin’s in the 
Fields, had taken place, with such effect upon the ceiling of 
the portico, “ that the stucco cracked, and the whole seemed 
to threaten an immediate fall.” Again, the steeple of the 
same church, being so placed, as to convey the impression 
of its rising directly from the roof of the building, is a prin- 
cipal error against fitness, and a lapse of the finer instinct 
for a truly harmonious relation of the parts, one to another. 
Nor does this unsureness occur only in matters requiring 
skill or judgment. Certainly his imagination was not of an 
equable force and currant. Two, only, of his works de- 
scribed in these papers, the earliest and most beautiful of his 
designs, S‘. Mary le Strand, and the later and more severe 
building of the Radcliffe Library, can be said to show in- 
vention of the finest and rarest kind. Both these buildings 
possess certain original traits, hardly to be found in other 
designs by him, though of equal repute: while, on the 
other hand, not a few of his draughts for private houses 
might almost admit the reproach, that he was “ regularly 
heavy.” Yet these, in every instance, are but deficiencies in 
degree: entirely, he never fails. His designs always attain 
a certain level of excellence ; they are invariably interesting. 
He never lapsed into absurdity, as did so many of his con- 
temporaries; he was never led into vagaries, such as Nicholas 
Hawkesmoor’s steeples of S‘. John’s, Horsleydown, or St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, under the impression that such things 
were imaginative works, vieing with a campanile like that of 
St. Magnus; nor did he, at any time, attempt the Gothic. 
In this sense, he was sure. But if, to understand precisely 
such a trait in him, we endeavour to consider him in a more 
intimate aspect, how little it is we find, that we- know of him. 
He was courteous, we are told; courteous, humane, and 
charitable. What desirable and necessary qualities to pos- 
sess; what impossible ones to discuss! In addition to this, 
we know only, that “his religious principles were the same 
with those of his father”; and that he was moderate with 
regard to those who differed from him: of the Catholic 
Church, he was, also, of a catholic spirit. And so, as we 
a him, he himself passes from our scrutiny, and we are 

rought face to face with the idea, which dominated, not 
only his life, but his whole art. It is the idea, of which 
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Rome is the outward and living symbol; the idea, which, in 
the figure it would choose for the ore of human life, while 
hearing and endeavouring to admit all requests and opinions, 
prefers that which has the greater sanction. To Gibbs, then, 
the study of the classic art and mode of building, as he con- 
ceived it, was not the study of a particular style, but of the 
whole body of liberal architecture, painfully built up by no 
individual effort, but by a national endeavour; and become 
through the genius of successive ages, perfected, authentic, 
irrefutable. He did not propose to himself, as would an 
architect of to-day, to build in the Vitruvian, or Palladian 
manner; but he sought to understand, and accomodate to 
the ee and necessities of his own age, those eternal and 
essential principles and practices of his art, which, imme- 
diately from the divine hands, were transmitted to him by 
the Greeks, enlarged by the resources of Rome, and con- 
firmed by the Italian genius. All other modes, not strictly 
conforming to this, well-nigh hierarchical, tradition, wanted 
in something of culture or civility, and were to him barbaric. 
It was a light, almost inconsiderable, matter for him to im- 
press the figure of his own mind upon the Art of that time ; 
but if, at all, he might reverence and keep alive this august 
tradition, he was surely of the number of the few that are 
chosen. - 

In what, then, precisely does this effort to reverence, and 
keep alive, tradition, consist? Surely something more is 
implied in it, than the mere regard for what of practice, or 
knowledge, has been handed down to us, from our fathers. 
Chiefly, I believe, it is a critical effort ; an effort to dis- 
tinguish between what is still living, and what lived only in 
a former age. With this criticism accomplished, it would, 
then, have us seize upon such portions of the past, and so 
refine upon them, and accomodate them to our own needs, 
as that they should appear to us anewcreation. And, herein, 
is an abiding condition of all great Art, that it should not 
only surprise us, and appear new to us, but, also, convey to 
us a certain sense of familiarity, or, at least, be in perfect 
congruity with all our existing ideas. That we should be 
able to receive fresh thoughts, and emotions, in Art, easily 
and without effort, is a principal condition of their being 
permanently acceptable ; and . no man is it given to effect 
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this, who has not endeavoured to keep alive, within himself, 
the great tradition. Thus, every new work of Art must, at 
once, contain these contrary elements of what is familiar, 
and what is strange and unusual; of the old conjoint with 
the new. 

“ Nisi Dominus,” that was his motto: ‘‘ Except the Lord 
build the house, their labour is but lost that build it.” As 
in his life, so in his art, it was the old commandment, which 
ruled and transfigured him. Without this reverence for 
tradition, there might have been little in him, but some 
fantastic trait, to attract our thoughts towards him, in this 
later age. As it is, how much instruction might we find in 
his work; if we would seek it: we, who are so clever, so 
facile ; so ingenious to make one art do duty for another; or 
anything do duty for art! But in the work of Gibbs, as in 
all the work of the old masters there is nothing clever, no- 
thing facile ; whatever we value in them, is the fruit of their 
painful labours. And the circumference they set about their 
art, how just and true it is! How clear and profound their 
distinctions, between one Art and another; and between Art 
and science; science, the right knowledge of nature! We 
recoil at the thought of a self-made man, a man without 
tradition ; but we are ever ready to accept, at all times, and 
in all places, Art that is self-made, without tradition. The 
old vessel, we say, will not hold the new wine of this nine- 
teenth century: but let us look to it, lest it be recorded of 
us, as it stands recorded of a former time, and other than we 
would wish: In diebus illis non erat Rex in Israel, sed unus- 
quisque quod sibi rectum videbatur, hoc faciebat. Concluded. 


HERBERT P. HORNE. 
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WO VOLUMES OF ESSAYS BY 
MARK PATTISON. It is often said, 
of Mark Pattison, that he was too timid, 
§ tooscrupulous, in his literary work ; that 
he stinted himself, and frightened youn 
authors, by his austere requirements, an 
by his rigid scrupulosity: this is the 
orthodox thing to say, whenever Mark 
Pattison is noticed; but, perhaps, no writer can be too 
severe, towards himself; or severe enough, towards an 
aspiring writer: at any rate, an almost exhaustive knowledge 
of the facts under discussion ; the power to deal with them ; 
and the will, usually, to deal with them accurately ; clearness 
and precision, of thought; and breadth of view; are not so 
common among us, that we can afford to blame the work of 
Mark Pattison, for possessing these fine qualities. These 
qualities are shown, in Mark Pattison’s theological essays, 
and in his essays upon the scholars of the sixteenth and of 
the seventeenth centuries; breadth of view, and minute 
knowledge of the facts, are the characteristics of these 
writings. their style, too, is as excellent as their matter; it 
has a grave dignity, which is.as far removed from the slovenly, 
or from the flippant, manner, of the ordinary review, as Mark 
Pattison’s knowledge is, from the omniscient ignorance of 
the ordinary reviewer. 

But the author’s nice reputation, for accuracy and for 
correctness, makes it the more necessary to draw attention to 
his inaccuracies; and to the slovenliness, of himself, or of 
his Editor. In the history of the sixteenth and of the 
seventeenth centuries, especially in the theological, and in 
the scholarly, aspects of these periods, Mark Pattison’s 
knowledge is minute and wide; though, when he leaves 
these periods for more general history, or even when he 
leaves his particular line in these periods, he makes curious 
blunders. For instance, he declares, that, in 1650, ‘the 
“‘ consolidation of the great monarchies had not taken place ;” 
that “the national literatures were indeed born, but they 
““were yet in their infancy.” Of the great monarchies: 
Spain was far gone in its decadence; the government of 
France had been centralized by Richelieu, and the adminis- 
tration was ready for the coming of Louis XIV., with his 
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assertion L’¢/at c'est moi; Austria was more powerful, or 
at any rate more extended, than it is at present; England 
already had large possessions in America, she had broken 
the naval power of Spain and checked its colonial supremacy, 
she was fighting the Dutch, and she was upon the eve of 
her great struggle with Louis XIV. ; Italy was unfortunately, 
and Prussia was fortunately, overshadowed by one or other 
branch of the House of Austria; of Russia alone, is Mark 
Pattison’s assertion true. With regard to the nationai 
literatures: the great Italians were dead and gone, many 
years before 1650; Italian literature was a thing of the past : 
Spain, too, had seen its greatest writers: English literature 
was not in its infancy, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century : Rabelais, Montaigne, and Ronsard, had long been 
dead; the French Academy had been founded; French 
prose was being written by Pascal; and French verse, by 
the elder Corneille. The statement is accurate of Germany 
alone: ‘‘a country,” says Mark Pattison, “ which has learn- 
“ing, without a literature.” 

In addition to historical errors, there are shameful faults, 
which no scholar would venture to commit, in an Age when 
taste was really sound: there are vicious, ugly expressions ; 
“epochal book,” “penetrative propagand,” ‘“ youthhood,” 


for example: we have the title ‘‘The Stevenses,” given to 
an essay upon the members of the Family of Estienne, 
the Printers: we have the phrase “ Richard I, after his 
return, hastening home;” which, of course, should be 
“ Richard I., after his release”: there are sentences, which 
are so badly stopped, that their meaning is obscure, and 
their — disgraceful ; for instance, ‘‘ Simple fighting 


‘John Bull can understand, but in a negotiation he can’t see 
‘‘ hisway ”; here, theunscholarly punctuation turns “fighting” 
into an adjective, agreeing with “ John Bull”; whereas the 
author’s real meaning is, probably, “‘ Simple. fighting, John 
Bull can understand; but, in a negotiation, he can’t see 
his way:” there is another slovenly habit, which the 
Clarendon Press should not encourage; it is to print 
“ Louis XIV” instead of “ Louis XIV.”, and so on; in one 
place the effect is ludicrous, poor Dr. Arnold is made to say, 
‘IT have seemed to gain a far more lively impression of what 
“ James I really was, ever since I read”; no doubt Dr. 
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Arnold himself printed “‘ James I.”, in the correct manner. 

About errors of this kind, there cannot be two opinions : 
about matters of literary taste, a wise man disputeth not; 
but, even in matters of taste, there must be a final standard 
of truth. It cannot be true to say, ‘‘We read a Grote or 
a Michelet with the same intellectual gratification”; or 
to assert of Pope, that “in a prose sentence he is rarely 
“* successful.” 

But the solid worth, of these essays, is not affected by the 
blemishes, to which I have drawn attention. I have drawn 
attention to them, because the guilt of a Mark Pattison, in 
these matters, of an Oxford Professor, who edits him, and 
of the University Press, which publishes him, is an eloquent 
and a melancholy witness to the low standard of our average 
writings; and to the low taste of the public, which tolerates, 
in a classical writer, elementary faults, that would be dis- 
graceful in a school boy. On the whole, the Essays are 
scholarly and good, in no ordinary degree ; and they abound 
with fine things, said finely. 


AZIO’S MISTRESS. Since the publi- 
cation, in the last number of our maga- 
zine, of a photogravure of this water- 
colour drawing by D. G. Rossetti, Mr. 
G. P. Boyce, the owner of the drawing, 
has kindly sent me the following par- 
ticulars relating to it. The name, it 
seems, which Rossetti gave to the draw- 
ing, was not “ Fazio’s Mistress,” but ‘“‘ Bonifazio’s Mistress” ; 
which name, he not only wrote on the back of the drawing, 
but, also, on the frame. “ It was painted for me, by Rossetti,” 
Mr. Boyce adds, “In November, 1860; and delivered to me, 
by him, at the beginning of the following month. In a 
letter which I received from him, on the second of November, 
1860, there is this reference to the drawing: ‘I daresay it 
will be well advanced to show you when you come to town. 
It is a subject from an old story of mine—a woman dying 
while her lover is —_—— her portrait.’” The drawing 
measures 124 in. by 11} in.; and was exhibited at the 


Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 1883, bearing 
the number 351, in the catalogue. THE EDITOR. 
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A SONNET. 


Who shall declare the glory of the world, 

The natural world before man’s form was seen ? 
Fair stainless planet through the heaven hurled 

In bridal garments of immortal green. 

What depths of forest girt her, what serene 
Pastures were hers for cattle numberless, 

Owning no lord save one, their lawful queen, 
Nature’s dear self who only ruled to bless. 


If there was war in Heaven, peace reigned on Earth. 
Not by disease did the world’s life grow tame, 
But by the hand of God in drought and dearth 
And sudden palsy when the lion came. 
Death ! who should fear it, or its mercy sue 
Whose last pain was the first each creature knew ? 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 





ROM A SECONDHAND BOOK- 
STALL. 
Man, certainly, in his healthy and natural 
condition, is a hunting and acquisitive 
animal. What keener pleasure knows 
he, than that of scenting out, and run- 
ning to earth, his prey: save the plea- 
sure of carrying it home, and gloating 
over its possession? In advanced and highly intricate con- 
ditions of society one form, in which we see an illustration of 
this profound remark, is in the ardour of the bibliophilist, or, 
as the scornful call him, the bibliomaniac. I will confess to 
some considerable sympathy with this madness, and even to 
a slight touch of it: kept under, fortunately ; yet not by any 
philosophy or force of will, but by a kindly, providential im- 
pecuniosity. It is in my blood, this taint. When Mr. Ibsen 
preaches on heredity, I am stricken with the consciousness 
of how my ancestors would have ruined me long ago at old- 
book stalls, had not the grace of heaven intervened, and 
wedded me to poverty. 

Save to very rich madmen after this kind, the golden days 
of book-hunting are lamentably passed. Everybody knows 
now, where every treasure is. Yet, as I write these words, 
with a heavy heart and eyes suffused with tears, there occurs 
to me a pretty story, told me by a man of veracity not so 
long ago, which seems to give them the lie, and once again 
to inspire hope in the breast. A friend of his, also a veracious 
person, coming across a basketful of odd books, all of them 
ticketed at fourpence apiece, outside a second-hand shop, 
turned up one small, but precious, volume, buried in the 
débris. With assumed carelessness he paid down his four 
coppers: and straightway writing off to a famous institu- 
tion, which he knew to be in need of his treasure, generously 
made offer of it for thirty pounds. The authorities would give 
him twenty: not one stiver more. By-and-bye he had the 
thing put up for sale ina public auction-room: where, after a 
spirited competition, the aforesaid institution became posses- 
sors of it, at the cost of one hundred and seventy pounds. 
This is truth. Yet truth cometh sometimes in so strange and 
ingenuous a form, that, to practical and vulgar souls, I can 
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understand, how this narration may appear naught, may pass 
with them but as an idle tale. 

There are some, however, who may be counted as the 
victims of bibliomania, but of a more delicate and elegant 
species of the disease. I mean suchas desiderate old volumes, 
not because of their rarity, and with a sleek complacency in 
the thought of few, or none, others possessing them: but 
for pure beauty’s sake; with a discerning sense for the 
, Choiceness of the thing in itself, unaffected by its rarity 

or uniqueness. The flavour of a mellow Burgundy, the 
scent of a tea-rose, the colours on a butterfly’s wing, are not 
less precious, because my neighbour, too, can taste them, 
smell them, see them. ay, let these ravishments take the 
whole world, and I am no loser. 

Now, to proceed in an orderly manner, let us observe, that 
the beauty of a book is fourfold. I do not here discourse of 
it in its quality as a piece of literary art: but only in regard 
of the outward form, by which it is the messenger, or en- 
shrinement, of this art. Of such outward form, then, there 
is a fourfold beauty: of which, first, as being the most ex- 
terior, we will mention the binding: then, secondly, the 
paper: next, the character of the printing: and, lastly, that 
of the capital letters, and various, designed adornments. 
Well, he, who cares for these things much, may still, in 


these later days, with a light heart, and even, oh! the 
wonder of it! with a light purse, propose to himself many 
hunting expeditions, to be accomplished with satisfaction. 
I am not unaware, that to persons of the philosophic, and 
purely literary, temper I must, by these confessions, be re- 
vealing myself as one, that is quite trivial, and beneath 
contempt. To such oe creatures as I, it is true, that 


Wordsworth, cutting his pages at the breakfast table with a 
buttery knife; and Darwin, tearing them out of their bind- 
ing to fill his common-place book; do seem horrific spectacles. 
Into their world of detachment from the mere forms of things, 
their world of pure thought or sentiment, absorbing and 
sufficient, we are at too low a stage of development even to 
conceive an entrance. It is with George Herbert's principle, 
that we have a keener sympathy : 

Let thy minde's sweetness have its operation 

Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation. 
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And herein, though I speak not by commandment, we do, 
to adopt a famous apostolic sentence, we do think, that we 
have the mind of the Editor of the Hobby Horse. 

Between the dignity and preciousness of the divine grace. 
conveyed, and the circumstances, which surround the means © 
thereof, a sound catholic sense has from the first insisted, 
that there should be congruity. .I trust, that this will not 
scandalize any reader, as seeming too serious an illustration 
of the principle, upon which to fall back, in so slight a matter 
as the present. Nothing is farther from my taste, than to 
trifle, or be profane. Buta book, too, kes of the nature 
of that universal sacramentalism, in which we live, and move, 
and have our being. A mean, or vulgar, or unpleasing, pre- 
sentation, therefore, of an author’s spirit, causes in mea revolt, 
as at something puritanically unreasonable, and unmannerly : 
while, at ~ ill-treatment of any such appropriate presenta- 
tion, I am hardly less scandalized, than if one were to sit 
covered, or were to spit, at the celebration of the Sacred 
Mysteries. 

I speak to those only, who are still thus tied and bound 
in the swaddling aatne of that, which more emancipated 
spirits will reckon, but a vain ceremonialism. My senti- 
mental and unemancipated brothers! you, who like me, 
have such a lust after the things, which we can see with 
our eyes, and with our hands handle: let us be content with 
the limitations of our present incarnation, and even rejoice 
ourselves amidst them. I speak to you, who know: is not 
that an exquisite and subtle sensation we experience, when 
good fortune puts into our hands a volume from the Aldine, 
the Basle, or the Plantin Press? How our fingers tenderly 
take between them, and turn over, the thin, untearable leaves ! 
How admirably disposed upon the ivory-coloured page lies, 
before our satisfied vision, the mass of choicely designed 
lettering! What a sense of proportion and propriety in the 
simple title-page ; the headings with their ordered capitals ; 
the initial letters and head-pieces, with their elegant gro- 
tesques ; the printer’s device, with which the whole charming 
volume is brought to a conclusion, and sealed! How softly 

radated has grown, in the course of many decades, the 
eather of this binding; a richly mottled umber, worn and 
polished by the hands of dead scholars ; gleaming, here and 
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there, with streaks of ruined gold! And are Caesar’s lucidity 
then, the nervous criticisms of Tacitus, Catullus with his 

ssionate waywardness, less sensible to us; because, even 
in that embodiment, which brings them to us to-day out of 
the past, there lingers so resistless an enchantment? Should 
we touch these dear spirits closer, if we communed with them 
through the stereotypes ex aedibus B. G. Teubneri, Lipsiae, 
or from the Clarendon Press ? 

As I write, there lies open before me a little volume of 
that sacred brotherhood of lovers, Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Propertius. At the close of it, occupying just fourteen 
pages, follows Cx. Cornelit Galli, poetae clarissimt, ex its 
quae colligi potuere fragmentis, liber: to which ; how one 
thanks the editor’s unscholarliness! is added, finally, that 
exquisite love-song, with this naive heading, 4¢tribuitur et 
hoc lyvricum a plerisque Cn. Gallo: 

Lidia, bella puella candida, 

Quae bene superas lac et lilium, 

Albamque simul rosam rubidam, 

Aut expolitum ebur indicum ! 
At the bottom of the title-page I read, Basileae excudebat 
Henricus Petrus, mense Martio, anno M. D. XXX. And 
Henricus Petrus has stamped on the last leaf, in an admirable 
woodcut, his mark: a hand striking sparks from a flint, 
blown upon by a head amid the clouds. 

I suppose the couple of shillings, which I gave for this 
little volume the other day, was alf that, in the market, it is 
worth. Our University scholars will turn up their noses at 
it; and so will Mr. Quaritch. With a humble reverence, I 
take off my hat to these gentlemen, as they — along their 
a way. Their loves and aims I can unaffectedly admire : 
only they are not mine. To follow in the footsteps of the 
one, I have not the learning: to follow in the footsteps of 
the other, I have not the purse. No, little Book: yet, 
heaven forfend, that I should ever, therefore, grow ill-con- 
tented with thee! Could any unique edition, any niceties of 
the latest and most erudite verbal criticism, bring me, and 
with a more charming manner, nearer, than thou dost, to 
the beating hearts; to the passions, the fears, the ecstacies ; 
of these dead, these living, children of Love ? 

SELWYN IMAGE. 
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- EOFFROY TORY; SCHOLAR, 
PRINTER AND ENGRAVER, 
Thirty years ago the name of Geoffroy 
Tory was but little known. Even when 
he was admitted to the honours of the 
Bibliothéque Universelle his biographer 
formally denied one of his most impor- 
tant claims to remembrance, his career 
asaprinter. In France his work was neglected, and outside 
France all memory of it seemed to have perished. Thanks, 
however, to the admirable monograph of M. Bernard all this 
has long ago been changed. In one capacity, indeed, Tory’s 
claims are now even too abundantly acknowledged ; since as a 
miniaturist his fame is so great as to have attracted to itself 
more than one unsigned manuscript in which the influence of 
Italy on France, of which Tory is a striking example, is indeed 
manifest, but whose special attribution to this particular 
artist must remain extremely hypothetical. In the present 
article it is proposed to deal chiefly with Tory’s views of art 
and letters as illustrated by his two most famous books, the 
‘“‘Champfleury” and his magnificent “‘ Book of Hours;” and 
in thus confining ourselves to his printed and engraved work 
we shall be treading throughout on safe ground. 

For those unacquainted with M. Bernard’s monograph, 
the last edition of which was published nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, a brief sketch must be given of Tory’s life, 
not for its own sake, but for the light which it throws upon 
his works and opinions, He was born in Bourges about 
the year 1480, and to the end of his life remained sufficiently 
proud of his native town to add its name to his signature: 
Geoffroy Tory de Bourges. At Bourges there is a Univer- 
sity, and here Tory was educated until early in the sixteenth 
century, when he set forth on his travels and studied both 
at Rome and at Bologna. By 1507 he was in Paris; for the 
dedication to his first literary work, an edition of aa 
Mela, is dated as written on the sixth day before the Nones 


of December of that year. Two years later he was a Regent, 

or Professor, at the Collége du Plessis, and was hard at work 

as an editor, introducing or annotating the “ Cosmographia” 

of Pope Pius II., the works of Berosus, and the Institutes 

of Quintilian. In 1511 he was transferred to the Collége 
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Coqueret, and about this time appears to have been married, 
for on August 26th, 1512, was born his daughter Agnes, a 
bright child whose premature cleverness may perhaps 
account for her early death ten years later. Still editing 
classical works Tory was transferred in 1511 to the Collége 
Coqueret and the next year to that of Bourgogne; but 
scholarship no a satisfied him and, probably under the 
direction of Jean Perréal, he now set himself to learn first 
design and afterwards engraving. Sometime within the 
next four years he abandoned teaching, and in 1516 we find 
him in Rome, whence he did not return to Paris till two 
years later. Here he first employed himself as a miniaturist, 
but, apparently not finding this sufficiently lucrative, soon 
threw his energies into engraving. With this work he 
combined the business of a Bookseller, and in 1526 was 
admitted a Printer of the city of Paris. Meanwhile he did 
not neglect literary work. On the Feast of the Epiphany 
1524 he conceived the idea of his ‘‘Champfleury,” a treatise 
intended equally to benefit French philology and French 
printing. He reverted also to his classical pursuits, but 
with the important difference of no longer working as an 
editor but as a translator, in which capacity he rendered into 
French works by Xenophon, Plutarch and Lucian. In 1531 
he was appointed Printer Royal. Three years later he was 
dead ; for on October 14th, 1534, we learn that his business 
was being carried on by his widow. 

The life thus briefly sketched was less remarkable in those 
days than it would be in our own; for in the early years of 
the sixteenth century the race of scholar-printers was in its 
most flourishing condition, and Tory’s small achievements 
were excelled by many of his contemporaries. Only by his 
late-acquired gift of design and engraving was he marked 
out from his fellows, a it is chiefly in virtue of this gift 
that he is now remembered as aught but an eccentric pedant. 
Certainly eccentricity and pedantry are both very fully 
exhibited in his “Champfleury,” the first of the two works 
which we have specially to consider. Yet the book is pervaded 
with a charm not altogether to be despised, and the opening 
par which launches us straight into the subject may 

quoted as not unworthy of Tory’s boldly expressed design 


‘quelque peu decorer nostre langue Francoise.” 
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“Le matin,” he writes, ‘‘du iour de la feste aux Roys 
apres auoir prins mon sommeil & repos, & que mon estomac 
de sa legiere & ioyeuse viande auoit faict sa facile concoc- 
tion, que lon comptoit M.D.XXIII., me pris a fantasier en 
mon lit, & mouuoir la roue de ma memoire, pensant a mille 
petites fantasies, tant serieuses que ioyeuses, entre lesquelles 
me souuint de quelque lettre Antique que iauoys nagueres 
faicte pour la maison de mon seigneur le tresorier des 
guerres, maistre Iehan groslier, Conseiller & Secretaire du 
Roy nostre sire, amateur de bonnes lettres, & de tous per- 
sonnages sauans, desquelz aussi est tresame & extime tant 
de la que deca les mons. Et en pensant a icelle lettre 
Attique me vint soudain en memoire vng sentencieux pas- 
sage du premier liure & huitiesme Chapitre des Offices de 
Cicero, ou est escript: Non nobis solum nati sumus, 
ortusque nostri, partem patria vendicat, partem amici. Qui 
est a dire en substance, que nous ne sommes pas nez en ce 
monde seullement pour nous, mais pour faire seruice & 
plaisir a noz amys & a nostre pais. A ceste cause me volant 
employer aucunement a lutilite du bien public, ay pense 
demonstrer & enseigner en ce present petit Oeuure la 
maniere de faire symmetriquement, Cest a dire par deue 
proportion, lettre Attique, de laquelle ie voy de ca les mons 
mains hommes qui en veulent vser, estre foiblement expertz, 
en tant quilz ne scauent de quelle mesure & proportion elle 
doibt estre.” 

He will write in French, he says, and a long digression 
upon ancient Gallic eloquence and its recognition by classical 
writers, is pleasantly brought to an end by a little picture of 
Hercules Gallicus, leading a motley throng by means of 
cords linking the speaker’s mouth to the ears of each of his 
audience. A further reason for the use of the French lan- 
guage may be found in the ancient connection between 
Southern France and Greece: and here Tory vindicates the 
Greek as against any Roman claim to the credit of the 
Alphabet, introducing such a arguments as the 
story of Inachus and Io, and finding in the Io Paian of the 


Greeks an expression of the joy of the Ionians after having 
invented and proportioned their Attic Letters |! 
From history we advance to theory. In their desire for a 
perfect alphabet the Ancients, our Author tells us, formed 
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their letters by true proportions of the three best and most 
perfect geometrical figures, the circle, the square, and the 
triangle. The parts played by the circle and the triangle are 
easily imagined, but the square is no less important. It forms 
the framework for every letter, and Tory expresses their 
relative sizes in terms of the parts of a square of two inches 
divided into one hundred sections. Thus the letters A, D, 
H, K, O, Q (save for its tail) R, V, X, Y, are ten sections 
high and ten broad. The body of an I is only one section 
broad throughout its length, and three at head and foot. M 
overlaps the square and is thirteen sections broad, while N 
is stated to be only two less, though in a subsequent diagram 
it is only given nine. G is nine and a half; T and C, nine; 
E and L, seven and a half: P and B, seven; F, six; S, five 
and three-quarters. All these proportions are given with 
magisterial decision, for Tory had a great gift for agreeing 
with himself; and when Albert Durer differs from him, 
remarks that Durer was a very good painter but not much 
of a grammarian. 

The contents of the next few pages of the ‘“‘ Champfleury ” 
are the most wonderful in the book. Every letter, says 
Tory, partakes of a straight line or a circle, or both, that is 
of Ior O. Forthwith he appropriates the ten sections in the 
height of the I to Apollo and the Nine Muses, and the eight 
unbroken sections inside the O to Apollo and the seven 
Liberal Arts, ze. music, astronomy, arithmetic, geometry, 
rhetoric, dialectic and grammar. But in the Eclogues of 
Virgil we read, 

“ Est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis 

Fistula, Damoetas dono mihi quam dedit olim.” 
and in these lines Tory finds a mystical allusion to the 
Alphabet as represented first by Apollo and the Liberal Arts 
(the thumb-hole and seven notes) and thén (in an improved 
flute) by Apollo and the Muses (thumb-hole, vent and eight 
notes). This mystical interpretation he further elucidates by 
a diagram exhibiting ‘‘ Le Flageol de Virgile en Perspective 
et Moralité.” More follows in the same strain. The letters 
can be brought into relation with the human body; and a 
man’s body when standing upright within the square has the 
full ten sections of height (Apollo and the Muses), while, when 
arms and legs are extended crosswise, it only occupies eight 

s 
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(Apollo and the Liberal Arts). This is further illustrated in 
detail from the letters taken separately, and we are gravely 
told that the position of the cross-bar in the letter A is 
determined by the fact that “‘ Pudicité et Chasteté auant 
toutes choses, sont requises en ceulx qui demandent accés et 
entrée aux bonnes lettres, desquelles le A est l’entrée et la 
premiére de toutes les abecedaires.” Other fantasies follow: 
a complete Alphabet answers to a complete human body: 
therefore each letter answers to a particular part of the body ; 
and the details of this relation are given with the assistance 
of two mt. grt and a plentiful introduction of the Muses 
and Liberal Arts, some of whom have ample cause for com- 
plaint in the members to which they are assigned. Virgil 
is again mystically explained, and “ Le Rameau d'or et de 
Science” is contrasted with ‘“ La Branche d’ignorance ;” 
while in a diagram of Phoebus Apollo as the sun, with the 
letters as his beams, the nine Muses and seven Liberal Arts 
are further reinforced by the four Cardinal Virtues and three 
Graces, so that each of the twenty-three letter-beams may 
have its appropriate counterpart. At this stage of his dis- 
quisition Tory shows a really beautiful woodcut in two com- 
partments representing the Triumph of Apollo and the 
Muses, with Bacchus, Ceres and Venus led as captives. 
This is full of classic feeling, and comes as balm to the 
sorely tried patience of the assiduous reader. In the text-— 
book each letter is separately discussed ; its form exhibited 
in relation to circle, triangle and square, and record made of 
some really valuable facts as to contemporary pronunciation. 
Thus the Dames of Paris, we are told, often sounded A as 
E, saying “ Mon mery est a la porte de Paris, ou il se faict 
peier,” instead of ‘‘ Mon mary, &c.” The same fault is attri- 
buted to our own countrymen with especial regard to their 
pronunciation of Latin, but with the amiable apology: “tel 
vice leur est excusable pour la difficulté de leur pronuncia- 
tion qui vient la pluspart du profond de leur gouzier, en 
sortant a lestroit entre leurs dens.” Until the end of the 
alphabet is reached the diagrams call for no remark; but 
since the days of Pythagoras the fork of the Y has been used 
as symbolizing the diverging paths of good and evil, and 
Tory illustrates this with a picture of various instruments of 
torture contrasted with wreaths of laurel, palms, a sceptre 
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and crown. In a second device we have on the one side the 
facile path to luxury with its subsequent abrupt descent to 
the pit, on the other a man climbing sword in hand, amid 
the opposition of Envy, Pride and Lust, till he reaches 
the victor’s seat and crown. In Z the idea of a ladder is 
again suggested ; the rungs are our old friends the Muses 
and Liberal Arts, and a chubby Spirit holds out the reward- 
ing wreath, and with this the book comes to an end. 

It is easy to ridicule the “‘Champfleury.” Of the historical 
development of the Alphabet Tory knew little or nothing, 
while his rules for the practical formation of the letters which 
compose it are both arbitrary and needlessly elaborate. Yet, 
as all things must have a beginning, this strange farrago 
is of some importance in the history of French philology ; 
and while the advertisement hoardings of London are dis- 
figured by the fancy alphabets by which an enterprising 
firm of printers has lately been endeavouring to attract 
fresh custom, it is impossible not to sympathize with the 
attempt to find a mathematical basis for the shapes of beau- 
tiful letters, however hopeless that attempt may be. Of 
Tory’s mythological and allegorical fantasies it is difficult 
nowadays to judge calmly. His interpretations of Virgil 
are neither more nor less absurd than the medieval expo- 
sitions of Scripture texts ad sensum misticum, with which he 
had probably been familiar when at the University. Partly in 
playfulness, perhaps, Tory appears to have surrendered him- 
self a captive to his own fancy; and having once dragged 
the Muses and the Liberal Arts into re- paw 
lation with the Alphabet he found no FRAgy 
difficulty in justifying his theories by argu- [WW 
ments whose absurdity was much less 
palpable in those days than in our own. 

Of his readiness in finding a reason, and 
his own belief in it when found, quite 
apart from its historical correctness, we 
have a curious instance in his Device, a 
facsimile of which is here given as it 
appears in the “Champfleury.” This de- 
vice first occurs in a little pamphlet of 
Latin verse addressed toa friend by Tory 
in remembrance of his own daughter, 
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Agnes. In this pamphlet at the top of the Device there is the 
figure of a child flying heavenwards, the current means of re- 
presenting the human soul. There is no doubt that at the 
time of its invention oe detail of the device had special 
reference to Agnes Tory, the closed book in particular repre- 
senting the abrupt arrest of the studies in which father and 
child had both taken such delight. But the device pleased 
Tory, the little figure was erased, the book became the book of 
fate, and the vase broken by the screw (or toret) only our com- 
mon human body. In the ‘“‘ Champfleury” Tory explains his 
mottoes, Non Plus as equivalent to the Greek Madey dyav ; Sic 
ut Vel ut, as “ainsi comme nous debuons, on au moing mal 
que pouuons.” A translation having reference to his grief at 
his daughter's death appears at least possible. Viewed simply 
on its merits the device is not altogether satisfactory. Torywas 
here too intent on abundance of symbolism to attain any free- 
dom or boldness of design, nor was he much more successful 
in the numerous devices which he engraved for other printers. 

Hitherto we have spoken of Tory with little but faint 
praise: our illustration comes to remind us that at least, in 
one department, his work was wholly excellent. ‘ The 
Book of Hours,” from which these two beautiful pages have 
been reproduced, was issued in several slightly differing 
forms ; the copy used for this article being dated Jan. 16th, 
1525 (Old Style). With the exception of the privilege it is 
printed throughout in Roman type; with a sparing use of 
red ink. Every page is surrounded by a delicate border, 
similar in character to those here shown, and in addition to 
those now reproduced from Sig. D 3 verso and D 4 recto, 
there are eleven large illustrations, of which the following 
is alist: E2verso; The Salutation. E 7 recto; Adora- 
tion of the Holy Child by Joseph and Mary. F 1 recto; 
Adoration by the Shepherds. F 3 recto; Adandiion by the 
Magi. F 5 recto; Circumcision. F 7 recto; Flight into 
Egypt. G 2 recto; Coronation of the Virgin. M 7 recto; 
The Crucifixion. N 2 recto; The Descent of the Holy 
Spirit. N 4 recto; The Penitence of David. O 4 recto; 
Death the Destroyer. 

Taken singly, neither of the two pages here reproduced can 
be reckoned the most beautiful in the book, but the effect of 
the double illustration is so delightful that its claim to selec- 
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tion seemed imperative. Each of the four following illus- 
trations deserves high praise, that of the Adoration of the 
Holy Child by Joseph and Mary in especial, showing more 
tenderness than is usual with Tory. In the picture of the 
Magi a splendid, if somewhat crude, effect is produced by 
the pure black of one of the kings, relieved only by a white 
cincture round his waist, and the white of his crown and 
anklets. This effect is repeated in ‘ Death the Destroyer,” 
where a urely black raven is seen sitting on a tree croaking 
“ Cras, Cras.” In the representation of “ The Crucifixion,” 
Tory’s classicism is curiously shown by the four panels, 
which surround the central picture. Each of these bearsas a 
motto one of Virgil’s four lines beginning ‘‘Sic vosnon vobis,” 
and they represent respectively the bees, the birds, the sheep, 
and the ploughing cattle, whose lives and labours are profit- 
able, not to themselves, but to the serviceof man. Another 
striking illustration is that of “The Penitence of David,” in 
which an angel, bearing in his hands the symbols of the 
three punishments, plague, sword, and famine, is seen flying 
towards the king, who himself is kneeling in prayer, with the 
tokens of his royalty cast from him. The illustrations of ‘The 
Circumcision,” ‘“The Flight into Egypt,” “The Coronation 
of the Virgin,” and “‘ The Descent of the Holy Spirit,” are 
perhaps less successful than the ones already enumerated. 
They exhibit a certain failure on Tory’s part, either in design 
or engraving, and the faces, never his strongest point, are 
needlessly harsh and unpleasant. Even in these, however, 
the decorative effect of the picture in its place on the page is 
admirable: while of the borders, of which the book contains 
upwards of twenty different varieties, it is impossible to speak 
too highly. They have not indeed the rich quaintness of some 
of the earlier Books of Hours, a quaintness which would have 
been altogether out of place, after the substitution of Roman 
for Gothic letters, but in delicate grace they are quite unsur- 
passable. 

As far as we know, Geoffroy Tory lived in all some fifty- 
five years, and of these only the last nineteen or twenty were 
devoted to Art. Before he received any instruction in design 
he had been for twenty years a student of classical letters, 
and for more than ten years a teacher. It is not therefore 
surprising that we miss in his work something of the fresh- 
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ness and audacity of youth, that it is remarkable rather for 
good taste than for genius, and that even its good taste is 
occasionally marred by pedantry. Yet Tory has many claims 
on our regard. The earnest spirit in which he entered upon 
every task he undertook resulted in good work in many 
different directions. He respected the French language, 
and he helped to form it, not only by his translations and 
his “‘Champfleury,” but by the introduction of the cedilla, 
and of certain improvements in accentuation and punctuation. 
His influence also on the form of books was wholly for good. 
He helped on the substitution of Roman for Gothic letter, 
set his face against meaningless variations of type, and 
designed very graceful bindings. In his “ Book of Hours,” 
above all, he has given us a practical example of a book, 
perfect inits beauty. These are his claims on our gratitude, 
and they are surely enough to bid us honour his memory. 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 





GOLDEN LILIES. 


O Daffodils all aflame, 

I know from whence ye came 

To warm March with your blaze! 
As Gabriel went a-winging 
Through flowering country ways, 
He heard your trumpets ringing. 


God’s Paradise this was, 

With a city of rainbow glass, 
The River of Life there flows ; 
The Tree of Life there blooming 
Hath many a name that glows 
Like flower and fruit illuming. 


But Gabriel going down, 
With a gold gown and crown, 
Was grave as him bestead ; 
Great tidings he was bringing, 
To raise the earth from dead, 


And set the heaven to singing. 


“O young,” he said, “ is she 
God's Maid and Queen, Marie ;” 
He said, “I will bring down 
These golden trumpets blowing, 
And lay them on her gown, 

To glad her with their showing.” 


Queen Marie in her bower 
Had a white lily in flower, 
And Gabriel brought the gold, 
The gold lily that ever 
Blowing his trumpet bold, 
Declares her praise for ever. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 





HAT WE KNOW OF SHAKS- 
PERE. 

There is, I suppose, no question that 
Shakspere is the best loved Poet of 
the English race. His name rises to 
. our lips as that of the man in whom 
the literary majesty of our language, 
a and the literary expression of Eng- 
lish thought have as yet culminated. When other poets, the 
spokesmen of our time, have need of a representative man 
whom to name, they take him. When Wordsworth has to 
justify the Sonnet form,—not yet popular, perhaps never to 
be so,—wherein were so many of his own triumphs, he calls 
to mind that “ with this key Shakspere unlocked his heart.” 
When a Vision of Poets rises before the mental ken of 
the one great woman Poet of our day, Shakspere seems to 
her to transcend them all in glory. When Charles Kingsley 
addresses the woman who seemed to him wisest and fairest 

of all, he conceives that he can praise her best in saying : 

“ Oh, thou hadst been 2 wife for Shakspere’s self ! 


No head save some world-genius ought to rest 
Above the treasures of that perfect breast.” 


There can be none who know not Matthew Arnold’s Sonnet 
in which he likens Shakspere to 


“ the loftiest hill 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty.” 


Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning, Kingsley, Arnold; you will 
hardly find four teachers who more fitly express the matured 
conviction of the best minds of the age, in putting forward 
Shakspere as the wisest and greatest in the intellectual record 
of our nation. 

If we look to the supreme name of each other country—I 
confine myself to modern time, the ages we understand and 
whose thought we can in a measure gauge,—there is but one 
name we can compare with his; Dante alone can be con- 
sidered for a moment; the grandest German Goethe, the 
most brilliant Frenchman Voltaire—I speak of them only 
as intellectual giants,—the wisest and wittiest Spaniard 
Cervantes, are out of all comparison. But if the definition 
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of the pe Poet would approximate as nearly as possible 
to that of the supreme man: “ Perfect God and Perfect Man, 
of a Reasonable Soul, and Human Flesh subsisting”: then 
I think that Dante would be found somewhat lacking on 
the human side, while Shakspere would not be found below 
Dante on the divine. 

But in claiming for one of our own blood such magnificent, 
such pontifical rank in the great church whereinto the entrance 
depends not on repentance and faith, through the baptism of 
water, but on intellect alone, and most often through the 
baptism of fire and blood, it is well to be careful and to 
pause, lest English prejudice bias us overmuch. We may 
reassure ourselves, on testimony in no degree suspect. 

To put it at its lowest estimate, Positivism is one of the 
great motive forces of the world at this present moment. It 
may not do all that Auguste Comte expected from it, but at 
least he is a man to be reckoned with in the mee of the 
age’s thought. Now in framing the Calendar of his new 
divisions of the year, Comte selected thirteen names of 
men for those of the months, as being typical of the phases 
through which the human mind has passed, and of various 
stages of human development. These stages overlap each 
other, but they are roughly speaking chronological, and the 


name of the person prefixed to each month is of him who 
exemplified most completely the character of each phase. 
In the month which bears the name of Shakspere, en 


Comte summed up the spirit of the Modern Drama. If we 
study that Calendar, well deserving attention even from 
those who are not Positivists, we shall I think discover that 
the wide soul and luminous intelligence of its framer are 
shown in the fact that his own nationality moved him so 
little in his choiceof names. It is strange that a Frenchman 
has not selected as his chief name Racine, nor Corneille, 
but one whom even Voltaire had not known how to appre- 
ciate. 

If we take the two men who in Germany, during the last 
century are best known to us, we shall find Goethe and 
Heine in full agreement about Shakspere’s preéminence. 
In Wilhelm Meister is to be found the most brilliant criti- 
cism which exists of Hamlet, while Heine’s boundless 
admiration for Shakspere is only intensified by the scorn 
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and distaste he felt for almost all else that was English. 
And cultivated Germans, their countrymen, know as a 
whole more about our Poet than we do ourselves. It is 
in no narrow spirit of provincialism that we put him among 
the greatest of the world. 

Now, if we could call the dead to life, clasp their hands 
and bid them lead us, sit at their feet and pray them teach 
us, lay our head on their knees as little children do to their 
parents and tell them our perplexities and our struggles, 
whom would we choose, we who are English men and English 
women of to-day ? We should feel—to adopt Comte’s list for 
a moment in default of another—that Moses and Homer and 
Charlemagne are too vague, their forms too veiled in mist 
to come at them, we should be like the disciples of old, who 
‘‘ feared as they entered intothe cloud.” St. Paul and Dante, 
tender and compassionate as we know their inmost hearts to 
have been, are too austere externally, too far withdrawn ; who 
would try to warm himself at a star? The philosophers, the 
men of science are full of aid for our intellect, but if we love 
them and seek them, it is not for the qualities which make 
them great. The one man to whom we should turn, the 
most human, who had the most varied knowledge of life in 
all its depths and windings, is he whom we now consider 
our English Shakspere. 

Yet how different is the look of Shakspere as we know 
him to that of any one else. It helps us much in our 
understanding of a man that we are aware of how he 
appeared to his fellows. Run over in your mind the great 
men who have influenced your lives; of some we can never 
know how they looked; they lived before painting or sculp- 
ture were Arts. But of the undoubted portraits of men 
whom we do know, all save one have the same characteristic; 
we see in them some likeness, more or less true, in many 
cases very true, of the men as they lived. Few, perhaps 
none, represent the whole man. Only a great painter here 
and there has ever succeeded in giving what we feel to be 
the entire character, as after many years the inner life had 
stamped itself upon the outward form. Bellini’s Doge in 
the National Gallery, David’s Pope Pius VII. at Fontaine- 
bleau, are such, but the generality of portraits give only a 
partial view of the spirit — in the flesh. But they are 
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living, they can be understood. The face of Shakspere is 
not to be understood. It is the face of a man who was alive 
and is dead. All special feeling is discharged from it. 


“His face that two hours since hath died 
Wilt thou find passion, pain, or pride?” 


There is no doubt that the authentic portraits of Shakspere 
are based on the Stratford Bust, and that is taken, more or 
less imperfectly, from a death mask. Mr. Woolner has 
inted out that the bust is certainly the work of two 
ands ; the whole of the face, and lower part of the forehead 
by one who knew thoroughly what he was about, but worked 
from a cast of the dead; the upper part by a less competent 
person, perhaps the mere village mason, working where the 
mask failed him. We know therefore of this face only the 
grand result, summed up by the Artist, death, we see not 
what went to form it, we know the whole and we do not 
know the parts; it is the most inscrutable of all portraits, 
save perhaps that of Dr. Donne, born nine years later than 
Shakspere, as he stands shrouded, in marble effigy, in the 
south ambulatory of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

It is not, I think, fanciful to say that the teaching we a 
from Shakspere as a whole is of the same kind as that which 
is symbolized by his face, it is based on broad human 

rinciples from which we may derive guidance for ourselves 
In particular instances, but he has not a cut and dried 
maxim for every problem which presents itself to us, nor 
a rule for every hour, nor a code by which we are to think, 
feel, believe. He has no system off casuistry, not even ten 
commands, nor eight beatitudes, he tells us little of his 
own life, lest we call him master over much; he will only 
say “thus and thus life looked to me; I show you as in a 
mirror all that has seemed to me most notable for example, 
or for avoidance.” We will seek some of these broad lessons. 

Shakspere is revealed to us in three ways, and it is often 
said that the revelations in each kind are scanty ; but before 
— our assent to this it will be well to see what they are. 

he first is of course given through the facts in his out- 
ward life. It is not superfluous to recapitulate these, for 
here in fact our positive knowledge is larger than we 
always recognize. 
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He was born in 1564, six years after the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, and he died in 1616, thirteen years after 
the accession of James I. Thus his life is coincident with 
the morning hours of the new time on which our English 
nation was then entering. We may fairly hold that the 
Middle Ages expired with Mary, though their feeble breath 
was nearly quenched with that of Henry VIII. His life 
ended before the stormy days came under James's son, days 
which caused the minds.of men to run in narrower channels, 
great as were the writers, Milton and Clarendon and Jeremy 
Taylor. But while Elizabeth reigned, breadth and freedom, 
as well as depth of intellect marked the high tide of the 
English Renascence. 

John Shakspere, the father of William, was a well-to-do 
townsman at Stratford-on-Avon, and there is no real diffi- 
culty, although one has been raised, in the fact that those 
who have made researches into his calling have found him 
variously occupied. For it is very common indeed in pro- 
vincial districts to find one man engaged in most different 
trades. John Shakspere farmed his own land, and was 
designated as “ yeoman”, a respectable term which, as well 
as the thing it signified, has almost died out. He went 
through the various town offices, becoming an alderman and 
high bailiff. Of a family which could trace its descent 
through at least four generations, he married Mary Arden, 
who was a substantial heiress, and of a stock which dated 
back to the Conqueror. Two years before -his death he 
received a grant of Arms from the Heralds College, then 
much more important than now it is. The coat of Arms 
comes under what is called ‘‘canting heraldry,” that is, it 
contains an allusion to the name. A spear is the charge on 
the shield, and the crest is a Griffin holding or shaking a 
spear. This has probably tended to fix the spelling of the 
name down to the present day. The spelling of names was 
most wild and wayward three centuries ago; that in question 
varies between Shaxper, Shakspere, probably the most 
genuine form, and Shakespear in various ways. 

I mention all these things because I am intimately per- 
suaded that there is no such thing as gathering grapes from 
thorns or figs from thistles. And to find that Shakspere 
was sprung on both sides from men who had the education, 
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the culture and the gentle training of their time, goes far 
to explain what he was. One of the most powerful motives, 
as it seems to me, for self cultivation, ought not to be even 
our own enjoyment, but to help the generations yet unborn, 
our children, who so largely depend on what we are. 

William Shakspere was the eldest son of his parents, and 
was sent at the age of seven to the Grammar School of 
Stratford, where he remained till he was about fourteen. It 
is said that John Shakspere fell into some business diffi- 
culties, and that William had to leave school early to aid 
his father. There is a tradition that he was bound appren- 
tice to a butcher, but this may, I think, be dismissed as 
nonsense, there being a confusion between his father and a 
Thomas Shakspere at Warwick, who was actually in that 
trade. Another tradition says that he taught in the school 
at which he had been educated ; and it is by no means un- 
likely, and quite in accordance with custom that, as he rose 
in the school, he should have taught the younger boys. It 
is certain that in the years during which he was at school, 
and afterwards in his father’s business, he read not many 
books but much ; and he learned that which ought to be the 
aim of all boyish education, not to cram the memory with 
facts and figures, but how to use all that comes to us in life. 
It may be that Shakspere knew “small Latin and less 
Greek,” it is still more true that he retained what he had 
learned better than most men, and the result shows that in 
nearly every branch of the knowledge of those days Shaks- 
pere was better educated than the great majority of men— 
then or now. 

We know little of how his time was occupied when he 
was not teaching or with his father in business, but he 
thoroughly steeped himself in the country which was round 
him. hen in after years he laid the scene of one of his 

lays in the forest of the Ardennes in France he described 
it as he saw the forest of Arden, which lay at his door; the 
little town of Henley in Arden still keeps the memory of 
the name. There is a story of his having gone out with 
poachers, and shot a deer belonging to Sir Thomas Lucy 
of Charlecote, whom he afterwards caricatured as Justice 
Shallow, and there is no reason to reject it. For in fact 
there is scarce any country place, in which many respect- 
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able young fellows might not have, or indeed have not, 
entered into such mere boyish frolics in pursuit of sport, so 
dear to the heart of every English lad, at some time in his 
life. That the scrape was not serious is evident from his 
frequent returns to Stratford, after he left, it for London, 
and his settlement there again as a substantial land-owner, 
townsman, and burgess. It seems unlikely that any such 
youthful escapade drove him to leave Stratford for London, 
especially as we know of a more persuasive reason. 

Shakspere was wise enough, or fool enough, to marry when 
he was only eighteen, a woman of twenty six, and before he 
himself was two and twenty he had three children. His wife, 
Anne Hathaway, was the daughter of a yeoman, and there 
seems no reason to doubt that it was a true love match, 
happy, if somewhat imprudent. I take it that the first love 
of most honest young men is for women somewhat older 
than themselves, it is seldom that circumstances allow them 
to marry their first loves, or the kind of alliance would be 
more frequent than is the case. Nor was the marriage so 
rash as it may now seem. In the many businesses carried 
on by the Shakspere family, a fair living was to be antici- 
pated for the son and successor, if some of those trades were 
not as profitable as heretofore ; life was not so complicated 
as now it is; while it was much more versatile, and men 
began their careers earlier. 

When three years were over, however, things did not look 
bright, and Shakspere went to London to see if fortune had 
aught in store for him. There is not one single fact to 
prove that he left home because he was unhappy in his 
marriage, as has been suggested ; nothing to substantiate the 
assertion that his first connection with the theatre was that 
he held horses at the door. It is probable that he came to 
seek a patron for a poem he had already composed, the 
“Venus and Adonis.” It was common in those days to court 
a wealthy and titled patron, literature not having as yet 
attained strength to run alone. 

It is impossible to say how he became connected with the 
stage, but he became a player, and in the first instance an 
adapter and rewriter of plays written by others, with a keen 
eye for what the stage needed. He made friends among the 
great, his first Poems being dedicated to Lord Southampton ; 
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and Lord Pembroke, one of the brightest figures in all 
Elizabeth’s court, was to him more than a brother. These 
were persons whom a young man from the provinces less 
great by nature would as a rule scarce have known, and 
though he had the passionate love of many he had no less 
the.passionate hate of others. Men of strong character have 
friends and enemies of equal fervour, if not in equal numbers. 

The literary skill which was in Shakspere grew by using, 
and when he wrote his greater works he must have known 
his power, yet he was careless of his gift, prizing it not 
for itself, but as a means to an end—the acquisition of 
pent which he could call his own, in his birth-place. 

hither he retired when he could, and finally as soon as 
he could; there he died, while yet in the flower of his 
age. He had sorrows, for he lost his only son; he had 
joys, for he realized his ambition; and he fell asleep while 
the wife of his youth and his daughters could lay him in the 
quiet church where he hoped to rest undisturbed. "We may 
let some foolish traditions, some trivial verses ascribed to 
him, slumber, and suppose them to be harmless burs such 
as stick to every man who passes through the fields of life, 
but are no part of himself, nor even of his true environment. 
But in regard to the life as a whole, we may wonder why 
some people assert that his wish to attain a competence, and 
settle down in the abode of his forefathers, was other than 
noble. There are few more interesting and touching passages 
in Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings, than that in which 
he tells us of the great Proconsul’s desire to purchase 
Daylesford, and build up a home once more where his 
ancestors had lived and died. What was noble at Dayles- 
ford in the eighteenth century was not less so in Stratford 
in the sixteenth. There is something most pathetic in the 
thought that he, whose spirit searched the hidden deeps of 
humanity, and soared to its summits, lived an outward life 
on its level plain, and was concerned with those everyday 
things which are the staple of an ordinary man’s occupation. 
If we think at times that our lives are monotonous and pro- 
saic, lacking in the stir and romance which would, we dream, 
quicken our pulses, and ennoble our souls, it may be well to 
remember that Shakspere’s feet rested on solid common-place 
earth. And if to live for others be the highest calling of man, 
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to do so unconsciously, and by a noble human instinct, is 
greater than to follow however carefully a conscious and 
deliberate plan. 

Between these lines of outward fact which are known to 
all, much may be read by those who have eyes to see. Meres, 
Chettle, Ben Jonson, who loved him, all have pregnant 
sentences about him, and in his favour; Greene and Nash 
sneered at him; Davies too has disparaging allusions, but he 
also speaks of his “honesty,” that is, honour and good 
character. I would refer those who wish to gather up all 
indications of Shakspere’s life and character, to a chapter in 
Mr. Gerald Massey’s recent work on Shakspere’s Sonnets 
called ‘‘ The Man Shakspere and his private friends,” and to 
a valuable collection of 1 Essays, “‘ Noctes Shaksperianz,” 
written by members of the Winchester Shakspere Society. 
We should however always read Mr. Massey with great 
caution, and I trust you will wholly disagree with his theory 
of the Sonnets. There will dawn to the patient investigator 
a vision of the man very much clearer than that of any other 
Elizabethan writer save Ben Jonson, far more distinct, for 
instance, than that of Beaumont or Fletcher, of Marlowe or 
Greene. If we regret the fact that we know the purely literary 
men of those days so far less than the Statesmen, some of 
whom as literary men are remembered chiefly because they 
are statesmen, as Sidney and Raleigh, we should recognize 
that this is in the nature of things. We are acquainted with 
every detail of the lives of our greatest statesmen now, but 
how little men in general know of our greatest poets, of Ten- 
nyson and Browning; of our greatest novelists, Meredith 
and Hardy; and if this be true in these days of Biography 
and Autobiography, of Interviews and Celebrities at Home, 
how much more was it the case when a man was on the 
whole allowed to live his life unto himself alone, not 
forced against his will to“ wear his heart upon his sleeve 
‘for daws to peck at.” Besides, what Heine says is most 
true : 

‘The want of definite information about Shakspere’s Life 
‘is easily to be explained when we think of those storms, 
“both religious and political, which broke out shortly after 
‘‘ his death, which for some time put the Puritans in absolute 
‘* power, and afterwards had such withering influence, so that 
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“not only was the golden age of Elizabethan literature 
“ brought to nought, but totally forgotten.” 


The second revelation is of course through the Plays. 
But to this statement a limitation must be made, inasmuch 
as we may not 7 se for a moment that Shakspere has 
drawn a portrait of himself in any character of his dramas. 
To say that he was Romeo in his youth, or Hamlet when 
the problems of existence pressed on him, is manifestly 
absurd ; if aught of himself were depicted in either, it can 
be but a small portion. He would seem to have guarded 
against any such superficial interpretation by placing cha- 
racteristic touches of self in the mouths of baser persons, 
as when the wonderful description of a good name is given 
by Iago. He would not have been a true artist, if it were 
possible to accept such a suggestion. The self revelation 
consists in the manner that he views life as a whole. He 
is the greatest writer of a time in which humanity was object 
enough in itself, was its own foreground, and middle distance, 
and background ; was not seen as projected against the clear 
sky of heaven, or the lurid smoke of hell ; in which man was 
not considered with reference to some other life, and the 
world was not contemplated only as a mere passing atom 
in time, in contrast with the abidingness of the Eternal. 
Let me explain what I mean by a rapid survey of some 
earlier presentments of man. 

The Greek Tragedians exhibit all their scenes and figures 
against a great background of Destiny, only another name 
for that which was afterwards known as the Calvinistic con- 
ception of God. ‘In God we live and move and have our 
“ being,” said St. Paul, and in that sentence he summed up 
the essence of the Old Testament Scriptures. The New 
Testament gathered up Humanity into Christ, who ex 
hypothest was Very God. The one great Epic of the 
Middle Ages leaves earth altogether, and shows us men 
moving in the after world, which was mapped out with a 
— greater than that employed on terrestrial charts, 

he master book of devotion in the Middle Ages, the 


Imitation of Christ, is absolutely scornful of things that are, 
except in reference to those which are to be. nd if our 
English Chaucer be the one exception among earlier poets, 
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in his human and mundane conception of the life which 
transacted itself before him, Tennyson has chosen the 
right phrase in considering him a harbinger of Shakspere. 
In Shakspere was summed up the English Renascence on 
its purely and simply secular side. Of course he brings in 
the unseen world here and there, and equally of course 
when he does so, he speaks the theological language 
of his time, but his motives are of this world, his virtues 
of this world; here are his punishments, here are his 
rewards. The great scene between Claudio and Isabella in 
‘‘Measure for Measure,” is typical of this, in which the 
sister is exhorting her brother to play the man, and die if 
need be to expiate his fault. She, the nun, the votaress of 
St. Clare, looks on death simply from the human side: 

“ The sense of death is most in apprehension, 

And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 

_ As when a giant dies.” 

Claudio says “ Death is a fearful thing,” to which Isabel 
retorts, ‘‘ And shamed life a hateful.” Claudio pictures to 
himself a purgatory and a hell, while Isabel says no word of 
the future life. And so is it throughout. Shakspere never 
projects life against the supernatural. But all the splendid 
pageant of his age moves before him, and the past is coloured 
by the life of his present. He painted men as they were, 
nothing extenuating, nor setting down aught in malice. 
He had the gift of a large sympathy, which did not disdain 
the mirth of clowns, nor the ignorance of the unlearned, nor 
to smile while he pitied Falstaff. He saw the pathos of life, 
its unrealized ideals, its hopeless failures, as well as its 
triumph and its crown. There is in him none of the careless 
spirit personified in the Epicurean Gods, nor does he ven- 
ture to stand in the place of a great and final judge, but he 
is as one who knows that all is working to one far off 
divine event, and that the fantastic tricks of the units which 
compose the whole neither make much nor mar much. 

At the same time that he had these broad and general 
wee he was a specialist if ever one there were. It 
would be wearisome to recapitulate the many speculations 
on his training, his education, his opinions, his callings in 
life before he became a player, founded on the exact know- 
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ledge of details on so many subjects which are to be found 
in the Plays. He must, say they, have been a lawyer's clerk, 
because of the legal knowledge displayed by him, he had 
studied medicine, witness his acquaintance with mad folk, 
he was a protestant, he was a catholic, he was this or that. 
On most of these matters we may speculate as we please, 
but in the stormy Renascence time when so much was 
destroyed, he was conservative in the best sense, and he 
was above all the mirror of his time. The England of 
Elizabeth will stand out vivid before men for ever; what- 
ever else becomes mythical and unreal, of that we can say: 
it was thus and thus. 


The third great Revelation of Shakspere is through the 
Sonnets. Mr. Massey is the most recent among those who 
believe that these are not personal; I hold on the contrary 
that they are the third great factor in our understanding 
his character, that they are, just so far as we can interpret 
them, that unlocking of his heart by Shakspere to all whom 
it might concern. 

His confessions therein are as truthful as man ever made 
to his friends or his fellows, but they have not in them the 
perfect clearness and passionate self-abasement of St. Augus- 
tine, nor the unabashed complacency of Rousseau. Shaks- 
pere never mixed his soul with clay, he had that truest 
repentance which consists in the wish to amend ; he never 
lost his nobleness of aspiration, he told his faults with a 
dignified reserve of words. I think that if the details of the 
story sketched in the Sonnets are here and there obscure, the 
main facts are clear enough. The one great love of Shaks- 
pere’s life was that for a friend. It was such as David had 
felt for Jonathan. It was such as in its intensity, purity and 
absolute unselfishness only the rarest souls can experience, 
or even fullyunderstand. Alongside of this devoted friend- 
ship ran a love for some unknown woman which was not so 
innocent. Anne Hathaway, now Anne Shakspere, left of 
stern necessity behind at Stratford, was for awhile forgotten, 
or at least she ceased to hold her due place in her husband’s 
heart; his friend was aware of this passion, and yet sup- 
planted him. There was a time of bitter anger and sorrow ; 
a time in which he felt his faith in human nature giving way, 
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a time in which he mourned his wrong doing, striving after 
righteousness and peace once more, and these at last he 
attained. He put from him his illicit love, and he forgave his 
friend, so reaching a counsel of perfection to which but few 
attain, forgiving not only till ‘“ seven times, but until seven 
“times seven.” The whole of this revelation is manly, digni- 
fied, sublime. That great crisis of soul which is called 
conversion can be best understood by the man who has read 
St. Augustine’s Confessions, how base morally can be the 
man of fine intellect and keen sensibility can best be 
imagined by the student of Rousseau, and in the Sonnets, the 
other of the three great Confessions of the world, may be 
read the history of a soul which keeps its balance, its true 
respect for manhood and for self, even in the stress of 
penitence. 

It will thus be obvious to any who have followed me so 
far that I cannot agree with critics who like Delius consider 
the Sonnets as “ the free outcome of a poetic imagination,” 
or with such as like Dyce consider that only a few sonnets 
refer to circumstances of the poet’s life, while the main body 
of them may be regarded as mere exercises of the fancy. 
The veductio ad absurdum of this theory is to be found in 
the elaborate work by Mr. Gerald Massey of which I have 


already spoken; a ponderous monument of misplaced 
ingenuity. 

Nor can I assent to those who consider there is anythin 
unworthy, — or unmanly in the unusual love on 


admiration Shakspere exhibits for the younger friend who 
wronged him. It was a mode of the time to give the reins 
to the fancy in oe of friendship as in speaking of love. 
It must be remembered that, though there were exceptions, 
women of intellect were fewer than now, and that although 
in theory a wife is now, more often than oe in fact, the 
mate of a man’s spirit as well as of his body, the intellectual 
camaraderie which all men need was, at least in those days, 
more often to be found in a friend than in a lover. Hence 
in writers of the Elizabethan age those outpourings of affec- 
tion towards the same, which are now usually restricted to 
the other, sex. As Professor Dowden well says: “ The writer 
‘of amatory sonnets was ae as a matter of course, to 
“express an extravagance o Sea But friendship, a 
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“ marriage of soul with soul, was looked upon as even a more 
“ardent, and more transcendent power than love. In Allot’s 
“Wits Commonwealth (1598) we read: The love of men to 
‘women is a thing common and of course, but the friendship 
‘of man to man infinite and immortal.” 

So writes the sanest critic I have met with on the Sonnets. 
But if any are yet inclined to think that Shakspere’s words 
to his friend exceed the bounds of honest and honourable 

raise, if any think them effeminate, I would say only this 
urther. There is but one coarse word or phrase in the 
whole range of the Sonnets, and that one, as it so hap- 
ns, absolutely negatives any suspicion dishonouring to 
hakspere. 

There are who do not think themselves bound to fashion 
any theory about the persons in the drama unfolded by 
the Sonnets. They would seem to hold that if they cannot 
fill in all the details there is no use in making a sketch. I 
cannot feel with them. As in scientific, so in literary mat- 
ters of this kind, it is good to have a working hypothesis 
round which the facts may crystallize, even at the risk of hav- 
ing again to dissolve them if a new discovery be made. Any 
aa order is better than disorder. Such a working 

ypothesis may be found—with me it is also conviction—in 
supposing that the youth of the Sonnets is Pembroke. He 
was nineteen when Shakspere was thirty-five. There is no 
figure who moves with more stately beauty through the 
pageant of the Elizabethan Age ; there is none whom all the 
allusions in the Sonnets seem to suit so completely. I am 
unable to admit with Dowden that the patron of these — 
is ‘a dim figure.” The rival poet who for a while supplanted 
Shakspere in Pembroke’s affection is more dim, Daniel or 
Chapman seem the most probable guesses. The woman who 
was the cause of all the woe, the woman for whom Shaks- 
re and his friend almost sacrificed their passionate and 
appy friendship can perhaps never be identified. To quote 
once more from Dowden: ‘We shall never discover the 
‘‘ name of that woman who for a season could sound, as no 
‘ one else, the instrument in Shakspere’s heart from the 
‘ lowest note to the top of the compass. To the eyes of no 
‘ diver among the wrecks of time will that curious talisman 
‘gleam. Already when Thorpe dedicated these poems to 
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‘ their onlybegetter, she perhaps was lost in the quick moving 
“life of London, to all but a few in whose memory were 
‘ stirred as by a forlorn small wind the grey ashes of a fire 
‘gone out.” But the name of Pembroke is enough, let the 
Sonnets cluster round him, and the story, I think, becomes 
comparatively clear; in reading the story, you lay your 
hand as it were on Shakspere, and feel the beatings of that 
stormy and mighty heart, before he attained to the calm in 
which we think of him now among the immortals. 

But it is of course to be admitted that the Sonnets show 
one phase only of Shakspere’s Life, the Sturm und Drang 
Periode, not the finally serene and prosperous man who 
died at Stratford, while yet in the flower of his age. 

Thus have I endeavoured to give in outline what we know 
of Shakspere. Each separate portrait must have details 
filled in by patient study. The scholar should avoid, as 
the plague, the framing in his own mind a Life, such as 
Dean Plumptre has written of Bishop Ken, in which on 
every page ~ find what might have been, rather than 
what was. But as we search contemporary literature, and 
mark one by one the allusions to Shakspere, read Marlowe, 
and recognize the actual quotations, find out the few books 
then in print, native or translated, which he must have 
handled, the edition of Montaigne above all, which we know 
that he possessed; the dry bones will clothe themselves, 
and the mist of three centuries clear away. 

Then take the Plays, and consider whether there you do 
not find those among whom the Poet moved, so as to see 
what were his relations to other men; whether it does not 
pass from an hypothesis into a certainty that Nash, who 
jeered at Shakspere, was answered in “ Love’s Labour's. 
Lost ;” and that Davies, the writing master of Hereford, 
sat for Malvolio; whether greater men and dear friends, 
Pembroke, and Southampton, and Essex are not shadowed 
out. And here I would again name to be read, but to be 
used with singular caution, Mr. Massey’s Essay on “ The 
Man Shakspere, and his private friends.” 

For the Sonnets, the true way of study is to translate 
them, to write them into prose, to analyze them, and leave 
no passage till it has cleared itself to your mind, and after 
these three revelations are examined, it will be a surprise to 
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the student how near he has got to the very man whom at 
a distance he has already vel 

You all know how theologians delight to dwell on the 
faint indications of certain Scripture characters, and to 
show how in slight words and touches are subtle hints from 
which a whole life can be evolved, of Abraham, of David, 
of the Apostles, of the Blessed Virgin. The devout soul 
knows that these indications are true; can live with the 
saints; can trust itself to their guidance, not at all as 
abstractions, but as friends, as patrons. The dead are 
alive, recreated less by faith than by a spiritual compara- 
tive anatomy, which learns to reconstruct a whole from a 
part, as famous osteologists have restored long forgotten 
animals from fragments of bone. What science has done 
for the prehistoric world, and religion for the saints, love 
can do for Shakspere, and the reverent student can attain 
to know him, through whom more than any writer, we may 
know Man, the proper study of mankind. 

We are led by him through the throngs of life, as a child 
who clings to a father’s hand through the streets of this 
great city. Some vile faces the child must see, debased by 
passion, some rough words will strike the ear, but the firm 
grasp and the encouraging tones of the guide are with it all 
the way, and the shifting mob proves a useful education 
under this firm, wise, and omniscient conduct. 

It is the condition of our modern life that we can 
rarely be alone; the hermit life is over, and we can at best 
have a few hermit hours now and then. For those periods 
of retreat and solitude, the Psalmist, the Evangelists, Thomas 
a Kempis, and men like these are our best companions; but 
for our struggling ordinary life, ‘ this workaday world,” so 
‘‘ full of briars,” there is no nobler, no more beloved teacher, 
than the man to whom I have bowed all my heart in these 
words, to whose feet I have tried to lead you. 

C. KEGAN PAUL. 
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TO HIMSELF: IN INTERCESSION FOR 
HIS MISTRESS. 


Do thou relent, 

Her heart will break ; 
She, for Love's sake, 
To thee was sent. 


She hath no tie, 

Nor outward chain, 
That might constrain, 
Or keep thee nigh. 


Only she may, 
Through weeping eyes, 
See whither lies 

Thy changeful way. 


Those unsaid vows, 
And all thy love, 
The pillars prove 
Of that fair house. 


Nay, then, relent, 
Her heart will break ; 
She for Love’s sake, 
To thee was sent. 
HERBERT P. HORNE. 





HE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CEL- 
LINI, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF; 
AND NEWLY TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH, BY MR. JOHN 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS: THIRD 
EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME; 
MDCCCLXXXIX. 

Benvenuto Cellini was born in Florence, upon the first of 
November, 1500. His father was a musician ; and he desired, 
that the boy should follow his own calling: but the crafts- 
man within him was too strong; and he resolved to be a 
goldsmith. He was apprenticed, therefore, to Michael 
Agnolo Bandinello, an artist from Pinzi di Monte; and, 
afterwards, to another jeweller, named Marcone. He per- 
fected his art, in Siena, in Bologna, in Pisa, and in Rome: 
he worked for the Popes, Clement VII. and Paul III. ; he 
worked for two Dukes of Florence ; and he worked, in Paris, 
for King Francis I. In 1558, he received the Tonsure and 
the Minor Orders; two years later, he married. His 
memoirs came to an end, in 1562. He died, in 1569; and he 
was honoured with a public funeral, in the church of the 
Annunziata. — 

Cellini himself has filled in this outline, with details; and 
his narrative is allowed, by very competent authorities, to be 
one of the most entertaining volumes in all the world. Mr. 
Symonds has made so excellent a translation, that his work 
may be put upon the same level, as Rossetti’s translation of 
the “ Vita Nuova”, or as Sir Charles Bowen's Virgil. It 
is not possible to give to a translation higher praise; and 
only those, who know the difficulties of the original, will 
appreciate the nicety of Mr. Symonds’ rendering: he has 
not only given to his readers a faithful translation ; but he 
has preserved for them, the tone and the spirit, the very 
turns and peculiarities, of Cellini himself; and, at the same 
time, by holding firmly to the original, Mr. Symonds has 
created a piece of English, which, judged by the standard of 
these days, may be considered to be scholarly and restrained, 
to no usual degree: in its chastened vocabulary, in its 
careful punctuation, in its nice distribution and arrangement 
of the sentences, this translation is by far the most pleasing, 
because it is by far the most correct, of all Mr. Symonds’ works. 
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Two English Translators of Cellini preceded Mr. Symonds; 
and the only way to estimate his work, is to set it beside the 
original, and beside the other translations : of these, the one 
is by Dr. Nugent ; it was published, in 1771: the other is by 
Mr. Roscoe ; and it was published in 1822. 

I will begin with a passage from the seventy-first chapter, 
of the first book; it narrates an interview between Cellini 
and Clement VII., the Pope of Henry The Eighth’s divorce. 

Cexuini: “ Pochi giorni appresso avendo finito la mia 
‘‘ medaglia, la stampai in oro ed in argento ed in ottone. 
‘‘ Mostratala a messer Pietro, subito m’introdusse dal Papa. 
‘‘Era un giorno doppo desinare del mese di aprile, ed era 
‘un bel tempo: il papa era in Belvedere. Giunto alla 
‘“ presenza di Sua Santita, gli porsi in mano le medaglie 
‘‘ insieme con li conii di acciaio. Presele, subito cognosciuto 
“la gran forza di arte che era in esse, guardato messer 
‘ Piero in viso, disse: ‘Gli antichi non furno mai si ben 
“ *serviti di medaglie.’” 

Mr. Symonps: “ Not many days passed before, my medal 
‘being finished, I stamped it in gold, silver, and copper. 
‘‘ After I had shown it to Messer Pietro, he immediately 
‘‘ introduced me to the Pope. It was on a day in April after 
‘dinner, and the weather very fine; the Pope was in the 


‘‘ Belvedere. After entering the presence, I put my medals 
“together with the dies of steel into his hand. He took 
‘‘ them, and recognising at once their mastery of art, looked 
‘‘ Messer Piero in the face and said: ‘ The ancients never 
‘* had such medals made for them as these.’ ” 

Dr. NuGenT: ‘“ Having a few days after finished my 
‘medal, I stamped it upon gold, silver, and copper, and 

Oo 


‘‘ showed it to Signor Piero, who immediately introduced me 
“to the Pope. was admitted into the presence of his 
‘ Holiness one day just after dinner; it was in the month 
“of April, and the weather very fine; when he was at 
‘“ Belvedere: Upon entering the apartment I delivered him 
‘the medals, with the steel instruments which I used in 
‘stamping them. He took them into his hand, and 
‘ observing the great ingenuity with which they were made, 
‘‘ looked at Signor Piero and said ; ‘ Were the ancients ever 
‘‘*as successful in striking medals as we?’” 

Mr. Roscoe's translation is the same as Dr. Nugent's; it 
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varies only in having a colon after the word “ dinner,” and 
a full stop after “ Belvedere.” 

The second passage, from Book I., Chapter 127, introduces 
us to Paul III.; that Pope, who approved and confirmed 
the Jesuit Order: and to whose reign we may ascribe the 
death of Catholicism; and the birth of that narrow, 
centralizing clericalism, which has afflicted, enfeebled, and 
demoralized the Church, ever since the Council of Trent. 

CELLINI: “Cosi passando pochi giorni innanzi, comparse 
‘‘a Roma il cardinale di Ferrara; il quale andando a fare 

reverenzia al papa, il papa lo tratenne tanto, che venne 

l’ora della cena. E perché il papa era valentissimo uomo, 
volse avere assai agio a ragionare col cardinale di quella 
francioserie. E perché nel pasteggiare vien detto di quelle 
cose che fuora ii tale atto tal volta non si dirieno; per 
modo che, essendo quel gran re Francesco in ogni cosa sua 
liberalissimo, ed il cardinale, che sapeva bene il gusto del 

re, ancora lui appieno compiacque al papa molto pit di 

quello che il papa non si immaginava; di modo che il 

papa era venuto in tanta letizia, s} per questo, e ancora 

perché gli usava una volta la settimana di fare una crapula 

assai gagliarda, — dappoi la gomitava. Quando il 

cardinale vidde la buona disposizione del papa, atta a 

compiacer grazie, mi chiese y parte del re con grande 

istanzia, mostrando che il re aveva gran desiderio di tal 
cosa. Allora il papa, sentendosi oe all’ ora del 
suo vomito, e perché la troppa abbundanzia del vino 
ancora faceva Il’ufizio suo, disse al cardinale con gran risa : 

Ora ora voglio che ve lo meniate a casa; e date l’espresse 

commissioni, si levO da tayola; ed il cardinale subito 

mando per me, prima che il signor Pier Luigi lo sapessi, 

perché non m’ arebbe lasciato in modo alcuno uscire di 

prigione.” 

Mr. Symonps: “A few days had passed when the 

Cardinal of Ferrara arrived in Rome. He went to pay his 

respects to the Pope, and the Pope detained him up to 

supper-time. Now the Pope was a man of great talent for 

affairs, and he wanted to talk at his ease with the Cardinal 

about French politics. Everybody knows that folk, when 

they are feasting a say things which they would 

otherwise retain. 1is therefore happened. The great 
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“King Francis was most frank and liberal in all his 
“dealings, and the Cardinal was well acquainted with his 
“temper. Therefore the latter could indulge the Pope 
‘“ beyond his boldest expectations. This raised his Holiness 
“to a high pitch of merriment and gladness, all the more 
“because he was accustomed to drink freely once a week, 
“and went indeed to vomit after his indulgence. When, 
‘therefore, the Cardinal observed that the Pope was well 
‘‘ disposed, and ripe to grant favours, he begged for me at 
‘‘ the King’s demand, pressing the matter hotly, and proving 
“that his majesty had it much at heart. Upon this the 
‘‘ Pope laughed aloud; he felt the moment for his vomit at 
‘hand ; the excessive quantity of wine which he had drunk 
‘‘ was also operating ; sohe said: ‘On the spot, this instant, 
‘* “you shall take him to your house.’ Then, having given 
‘express orders to this purpose, he rose from table. The 
‘Cardinal immediately sent for me, before Signor Pier 
‘* Luigi could get wind of the affair; for it was certain that 
‘he would not have allowed me to be loosed from prison.” 
Dr. NuGENT: “ After I had led this melancholy life a few 
‘‘ days longer, the Cardinal of Ferrara made his appearance 
‘“at Rome: Upon going to pay his respects to his holiness, 
‘“‘ he was detained to supper; and the pope, being a person 
‘of great taste and genius, chose to convérse with him 
‘‘concerning all that he had seen curious and worthy of 
‘observation in France. The Cardinal in the heat of 
‘conversation discovered several things which he would 
‘‘ otherwise have concealed ; and as he knew how to conform 
“himself to the French King’s taste, and was equally 
‘‘ possessed of the art of pleasing his holiness, the latter 
‘took a much greater liking to him than he was aware of 
‘‘ himself, and seemed to be in high spirits, as well on 
“ account of this engaging conversation, as of the debauch 
‘he committed on the occasion, which he repeated every 
‘“‘ week, and vomited after it. When the Cardinal saw the 
‘Pope in a good humour, and likely to grant favours, he 
‘‘ applied in my behalf, in the name of the king his master, 
‘in the most urgent manner imaginable, and expressed 
‘himself in such terms as demonstrated that the French 
‘monarch was very solicitous to obtain his request. The 
‘‘ holy father therefore perceiving that his time of vomiting 
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“was at hand, and that the great quantity of wine he had 
‘“‘ poured down his throat was upon the point of operating, 
“said to the Cardinal, laughing; take Benvenuto home 
“with you directly, without a moment’s delay: Thus 
“ having given. proper orders in the affair, he rose from 
‘table, and the Cardinal sent for me that very moment, 
“ before the affair could come to the knowledge of signor 
“ Pierluigi, who would never have consented to my 
‘* releasment.” 

Mr. Roscoe: I had intended to give to my readers an 
example of Mr. Roscoe’s “translations”; but, when I had 
made a copy of Dr. Nugent’s rendering of Cellini’s audience 
with Clement VII., I found, that Mr. Roscoe had done the 
same. In this longer passage, Mr. Roscoe has changed 
the Miltonic word ‘“ releasment,” into “ release”; but he 
has made no other change in Dr. Nugent’s rendering: he 
has again altered, and again not improved, Dr. Nugent's 
punctuation : some words, he spells with capitals, which Dr. 
Nugent had written small: after the semi-colon, which 
precedes the speech of the Pope, Mr. Roscoe inserts a dash ; 
an infallible witness to this writer’s, and to every writer's, 
impropriety and want of care. As I turned over the later 
“translation”, I found an equal similarity in every passage, 
except in the opening; where an exact resemblance would 
have been no less hazardous, than it is impudent in other 
places: Yet, Mr. Roscoe assures us, upon his title-page, that 
the work is ‘‘ now first translated into English”; that is, he 
would have us believe, he had never heard of Dr. Nugent; 
he would say, in the words of Boswell, ‘“ This is a proof of 
‘coincidence, and not of plagiarism”: It may be so; but 
the whole of literature can not show another “coincidence” 
so strange, as that two men should employ the same words, 
almost invariably ; when they set themselves to translate so 
difficult, and so idiomatic, an author, as Benvenuto Cellini. 

Mr. Symonds allows to Mr. Roscoe “ the merit of a sound 
‘old-fashioned style :” the style is, indeed, “ sound”; and it 
has all the graceful ease, and all the refined soberness, of 
the eighteenth century scholarship; but the “merit” of 
these must be attributed, for the future, to Dr. Nugent. 
Now, Dr. Nugent’s work was not an hole and corner thing ; 
it was dedicated, to Sir Joshua Reynolds ; it was reviewed, 
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by Dr. Johnson: and, I suppose, the author is that Dr. 
Nugent, who appears, in the pages of Boswell, as a member of 
the Literary Club. However that may be, Dr. Johnson has 
reviewed this translation of “The Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini”: the review is in his best manner; that is, in his 
literary manner, not in his ethical manner; and he says 
admirably, in a few pregnant sentences, what a modern 
reviewer would try, but without art, and therefore without 
success, to say in his tedious and interminable pages. 
Everything has its due notice; bibliography, history, art, 
language, manners, and religion: and it is all done, with 
simple and scholarly ease; without strained phrases, and 
without affectation. He, that knows Dr. Johnson’s review, 
may indeed find, in other Commentators, more words about 
Cellini; but he will hardly find, in them, as many facts: and 
nowhere else, will he meet the facts in manly, pleasing, and 
straightforward English; I cannot, therefore, do better than 
reproduce the notice here, for the pleasure, and for the 
instruction, of my readers. Dr. Johnson says of his Trans- 
lator, he “‘ seems to have carefully studied his author, and to 
“ have translated him with ease and freedom, as well as 
“truth and fidelity:” in conclusion, I will borrow this 
admirable phrase, and apply it to Mr. Symonds; for I do 


not hesitate to assert, that it may be applied with more 
propriety to his translation, than to Dr. Nugent’s. For Mr. 
Symonds’ most acceptable undertaking, I desire once more to 
record my gratitude and my admiration. ARTHUR GALTON. 


“SOME ACCOUNT OF A BOOK, CALLED THE 
“LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

‘The original of this celebrated performance lay in a 
‘‘ manuscript, above a century and an half. Though it was 
“ read with the greatest pleasure by the learned of Italy, no 
“man was hardy enough, during so long a period, to 
‘‘ introduce to the world a book in which the successors of 
‘‘ St. Peter were handled so roughly: a narrative, where 
‘artists and sovereign princes, cardinals and courtezans, 
‘ministers of state and mechanics, are treated with equal 
“‘ impartiality. 

“ At length, in the year 1730, an enterprizing Neapolitan, 
‘‘encouraged by Dr. Antonio Cocchi, one Z the politest 
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‘“ scholars in Europe, published this so-much desired work 
‘‘in one volume Quarto. The Doctor gave the editor an 
“excellent preface, which, with very slight alteration, is 
‘‘ judiciously preserved by the translator, Dr. Nugent: the 
‘book is, notwithstanding, very scarce in Italy: the clergy 
“of Naples are very powerful; and though the editor very 
“ prudently put Colonia instead of Neapoli in the title-page, 
‘ the sale of Cellini was. prohibited ; the court of Rome has 
“ actually made it an article in their /udex Expurgatorius, 
“and prevented the importation of the book into any 
“country where the power of the Holy See prevails. 

“ The life of Benvenuto Cellini is certainly a phenomenon 
“in biography, whether we consider it with respect to the 
‘ artist himself, or the great variety of historical facts which 
“ relate to others: it is indeed a very good supplement to 
“the history of Europe, during the greatest part of the 
“sixteenth century, more especially in what relates to 
“ painting, sculpture, and architecture, and the most eminent 
‘“ masters in those elegant arts, whose works Cellini praises 
“or censures with peculiar freedom and energy. 

‘‘As to the man himself, there is not perhaps a more 
“ singular character among the race of Adam: the admired 
“Lord Herbert of Cherbury scarce equals Cellini in the 
“number of peculiar qualities which separate him from the 
“ rest of the human species. 

‘“‘ He is at once a man of pleasure, and a slave to super- 
“ stition ; a despiser of vulgar notions, and a believer in 
“ magical incantations ; a fighter of duels, and a composer 
‘“‘ of divine sonnets; an ardent lover of truth, and a retailer 
“‘ of visionary fancies ; an admirer of papal power, and an 
“ hater of popes ; an offender against the laws, with a strong 
“reliance on divine providence. If I may be allowed the 
“expression, Cellini is one ome, feature added to the 
‘“ human form ; a prodigy to be wondered at, not an example 
“ to be imitated. 

“Though Cellini was so blind to his own imperfections 
“as to commit the most unjustifiable actions, with a full 
“ persuasion of the goodness of his cause and the rectitude 
“of his intention, yet no man was a keener and more 
“ accurate observer of the blemishes of others; hence his 
‘book abounds with sarcastick wit and satirical expression. 
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Yet though his portraits are sometimes grotesque and 
over-charged, from misinformation, from melancholy, from 
infirmity, and from peculiarity of humour; in general it 
must be allowed that they are drawn from the life, and 
conformable to the idea given by contemporary writers. 
His characters of pope Clement the seventh, Paul the 
third, and his bastard son Pier Luigi; Francis the first 
and his favourite mistress madam d’Estampes ; Cosmo 
duke of Florence, and his duchess, with many others, are 
touched by the hand of a master. 
‘‘ General history cannot descend to minute details of the 
domestic life and private transactions, the passions and 
foibles of great personages; but these give truer represen- 
tations of their characters than all the elegant and laboured 
compositions of poets and historians. 
‘To some, a register of the actions of a statuary may 
seem an heap of uninteresting occurrences ; but the dis- 
cerning will not disdain the efforts of a powerful mind, 
because the writer is not ennobled by birth, or dignified 
by station. 
‘The man who raises himself by consummate merit in 
his profession to the notice of princes, who converses with 
them in a language dictated by honest freedom, who 
scruples not to tell them those truths which they must 
despair to hear from courtiers and favourites, from 
minions and parasites, is a bold leveller of distinctions 
in the courts of powerful monarchs. Genius is the 
parent of truth and courage; and these, united, dread no 
opposition. 
‘‘ The Tuscan language is greatly admired for its elegance, 
and the meanest inhabitants of Florence speak a dialect 
which the rest of Italy are proud to imitate. The style of 
Cellini, though plain and familiar, is vigorous and ener- 
getic. He possesses, to an uncommon cngren: strength of 
ugent seems to 
lave carefully studied his author, and to have translated 
him with ease and freedom, as well as truth and fidelity.” 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
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NOTES ON CONTEMPORARY WORK. 


The success of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, at the New 
Gallery, would seem, for several reasons, to indicate the beginning of 
a time when Art shall be more widely understood than it is now. It 
shows, at least, that there are a certain number of people who are 
willing to regard the minor architectural arts from a serious stand- 
point ; and as worthy the study of cultured men. On the other hand, 
the exhibition was disappointing, in so much as it showed in how few 
hands is our really first-rate decorative work ; and how impossible it 
would seem, at the present time, to possess the architectural sense. 
In every exhibited work, in which considerations of a purely archi- 
tectural character entered, there was, without exception, something 
unsatisfactory. At least, the Society is to be congratulated on the 
way in which they conducted their exhibition, and illustrated it by 
their admirable lectures: and it is to be hoped that, next year, they 
will meet with still more success, and be able to be the means of 
introducing us to the efforts of young men, whose work, at least, 
promises first-rate qualities in the future. 


We earnestly commend to all those, who have any real care for 
the future of English prose, Mr. Pater’s article on “ Style,” in the 
“Fortnightly Review” for December. The essay is as valuable, 
and worthy of careful study, as any single view of so complex a 
subject can well be. 


On the roth of November last, a preliminary meeting was held 
at the house of Mrs. Evans Bell in Addison Road, the Kazi 
Shahabudin in the chair, to consider what might be done towards 
conserving the native arts of India; and a Provisional Committee 
was appointed for the purpose of calling a constituent meeting for 
the public consideration of the subject. The Kazi Shahabudin, 
Sir George Birdwood, and several other gentlemen connected with 
India, have already joined the committee; while among the names 
associated with English Art, are those of Mr. Ford Madox Brown, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Frederic Shields, Mr. H. P. Horne, and 
Mr. Walter Crane. The further particulars of the movement may 
be had on application to the Honorary Secretary, Miss T. Evans 
Bell, 9, Addison Road, Kensington. 


A mural tablet in commemoration of the officers and men of the 
92nd Gordon Highlanders, who fell in the Zulu and Afghan campaigns, 
has recently been erected in St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh. The 
monument has been executed from the designs of Mr. Frederic Shields ; 
and consists of a relief in bronze, surrounded by a broad space of 
hammered brass, on which are engraved the names of the officers and 





men commemorated, the whole being let into a slab of red marble. 
The central relief, modelled by Mr. T. Nelson MacLean from Mr. 
Shield’s design, represents a Highlander lying on the ground at the 
moment of death. Above him stand on either side two female figures ; 
the one, Military Fidelity holding a palm and laurel wreath, the other, 
Heavenly Hope bearing the torch of undying life, and unveiling her 
face to the prostrate soldier. In the background is the city of Cabul. 
The commission for the design was given to Mr. Shields by Colonel, 
now Major-General, Hay, at the suggestion of Sir Noel Paton, 


At Quebec Chapel, on the Sunday next before Advent, Purcell’s 
anthem, ‘“ My Beloved spake,” taken from the Song of Solomon, was 
performed at Evensong, with its proper voices and instruments, 
There is, it would seem, no record of its having thus been fully given 
at any previous time. This performance of Purcell’s anthem is due 
to the devotion which Rev. E. W. Christie, the curate of Quebec 
‘ Chapel, has for our early music. So long as we consider the mere 
control over a great volume of sound the most desirable quality in 
Music, we are not likely to share in this admiration of the restraint of 
the seventeenth-century composers. 


A charming book for children, and indeed for older people, has 
recently been published. by Messrs. Longmans, entitled: “The 
Besom Maker and other country folk songs, collected and illustrated by 
Heywood Sumner.” These songs are accompanied by their original 
airs ; and Mr. Sumner expresses a belief that the tunes and versions 
included in his collection are not to be found in any current British 
song and ballad book. Certainly the spirit in which the designs have 
been fitted to these songs is all that it should. be; and there is a touch 
of refinement and humour, throughout the book, not commonly found 
in such productions, Yet notwithstanding their very considerable 
charm, these illustrations never really possess that rarest, yet most 
necessary, quality of all book-illustration, the decorative element. 


The Exhibition of Pastils at the Grosvenor Gallery was interest- 
ing as showing how inferior is the work of our younger draughtsmen, 
who have studied in Paris, to their French originals. There is, how- 
ever, one English artist, Mr. C. H. Shannon, exhibiting here, who 
promises in time to give us imaginative work, fine in its interest, and 
distinctive in its conception and treatment. At present, he labours 
under influences not sufficiently severe to admit of his doing the 
finest work. The large qualities, which Classic and Italian Art 
alone give us, are more necessary for any imaginative work, that 
may be produced in England, than the lighter, and, perhaps, more 
fascinating qualities of the Art of Japan, or Modern France. 





NOTES ON SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


Mr. William Allingham has republished his poems, now for 
several years out of print, under the title of “Flower Pieces and 
other Poems.” The volume, which is issued by Messrs. Reeves and 
Turner, is divided into five parts, distinguished by the character of 
the poems, which they contain, and following one another in this 
order; “Flowers and Months”; “Flowers and Poets”; “Day and 
Night Songs,” poems, that is, connected with the seasons; Ballads ; 
and Translations. The most important of these pieces are already 
so well-known to students of our contemporary literature, that criti- 
cism is hardly needful. We cannot help saying, however, how 
exceedingly glad we are, that Mr. Allingham has republished, as a 
frontispiece, Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s wood-cut illustration to his 
Ballad, “The Maids of Elfinmere”: and that the book is further 
enriched by another very characteristic design, by the same great 
artist, to a translation of a short poem of Heine's, “The Queen’s 
Page.” The circumstances connected with the production of this 
latter drawing, now for the first time published, are mentioned by 
Mr. Allingham in an interesting note at the end of the volume. 


From Messrs. Reeves and Turner, also, comes to us Mr. William 
Morris's new book, “ The House of the Wolfings.” It is a story of 
the North-men in their struggle with the Romans, told in prose and 
verse. Mr. Morris’s individuality is so strong, and his literary and 
artistic sense so fine, that it goes almost without saying, that this 
new volume of his is full of interest, and power, and beauty. Yet it 
is because of the author’s strong individuality, and his determined 
and emphasized devotion to a particular phase of art, that the form 
of his writing makes one hesitate, and think, and question, and 
sometimes, it must be confessed, a little rebel. For instance, the 
actual story of this “ House of the Wolfings” is written in prose: 
but it is in prose fashioned on a by-gone model, the model of the 
fifteenth century. Ifa man should write once in this way, and write 
successfully, there would be little call for comment, there would be, 
certainly, no call for complaint. By reason of its curiosity the work 
would be interesting, and of a peculiar charm. But Mr. Morris is 
too earnest a man to write prose-after a by-gone model simply as an 
affectation, or as a literary exercise, or for any other reason in the 
world, than that he believes it to be the best model. Now it is with 
this deep-seated conviction of his, that we venture to quarrel. He 
seems to us to treat language too arbitrarily ; not to accept, as we 
ought to accept, the natural and inevitable course, which our English 
language has run, and is running. By all means let us keep our prose 
simple and strong : let us avoid the vulgarities and foreign affectations, 
which so easily creep in and spoil it. But this may be accomplished 





without going back to the use of words, and turns of expression, 
which are no longer natural; and the constant use of which disturbs, 
distracts, and even, not unreasonably, offends us. 


Mr. Stewart Headlam has lately brought out a book entitled, 
“ The Theory of Theatrical Dancing, with a Chapter on Pantomime.” 
The book is really an abridgment, and revised translation, of “ The 
Code of Terpsichore” ; a volume published some sixty years ago by 
that famous master of Dancing, Carlo Blasis. In the present edition 
Mr. Headlam gives us a number of capital facsimiles of the original 
plates, and adds a very short, but suggestive, preface of his own. 
The significance of this publication is great. It is a serious effort to 
treat Dancing for what it is; as much, that is to say, one of the Fine 
Arts, as is Acting, or Music, or Sculpture, or Painting, or Literature. 
Mr. Headlam has long been preaching this truth to our rebellious 
and gainsaying generation. It is hard to drive it into our heads: we 
are either too moral, or too frivolous, or too stupid. Yet no one 
reading this interesting book can fail to be struck by the manner, in 
which a master of Dancing, Carlo Blasis, regarded his work : and in 
this estimation of it he was entirely right, both according to the 
tradition of the finest times of Art, and any thoughtful reasoning on 
the matter. We congratulate Mr. Headlam on his book; on the 
sound purpose of it, and on the simple and excellent form of its 
publication. Under this latter head we cannot resist calling attention 
to the setting-out of the title-page; which avoids, as so few books 
nowadays do avoid, that vice of the ordinary printer, which leads 
him to find in a title page an irresistible opportunity of advertising a 
specimen of every type, that he can boast of: a senseless proceeding, 
which completely ruins any dignified and artistic effect. 


More than a year ago, we drew attention, in this paper, to a 
very remarkable volume of poems by Mr. Joseph Skipsey, entitled, 
“Carols from the Coal-Fields.” This volume, having been judi- 
ciously revised by the author, has lately reached a second edition 
under the name of “ Carols, Songs, and Ballads.” In the present day 
it does not often fall to good fortune of the critic to be allowed to 
notice a book comparatively little known, which possesses that most 
precious of all literary qualities, distinction. Yet, in Mr. Skipsey’s 
book, distinction assuredly there is; and it is to be hoped his work 
will early meet with that recognition, which is the due of every true 
poet. 





CONTEMPORARY NOTES. 


The Fate of S. Mary-le-Strand is not yet decided: but there 
seems to be some reasonable Hope, that its Destruction may have 
been prevented. It is worth while to record in this Number of the 
Hobby-Horse the Efforts, which have been made to preserve this 
beautiful Building, by some, to whom it does not seem Everything to 
get at any Cost, from one End of London to the other, in a straight 

ine. 

On Wednesday, May the 15th, two Deputations on the Matter 
were received by the Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council ; the one, representing the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings; the other, representing a Number of Artists and 
Literary Men, who had signed their Names to a Letter, protesting 

ainst the Demolition of S. Mary’s; a Copy of which was sent to 
all the leading Papers, and which appeared in some of them. The 
Letter ran as follows :-— 

Sir,—The Controversy, which has for some Time raged around 
the Church of S. Mary-le-Strand, has now reached a very serious Crisis. 
Efforts have been made to raise the Funds necessary to put the Building 
in proper Repair, and at the present Time one half of the Amount 
required has been subscribed or promised ; yet a determined Attempt, 
backed by the support of one of the most influential of the Daily 
Papers, has been commenced to sweep it, and after it S. Clement Danes, 
clean away. Those, who are vigorously forcing on this Action, justify 
it on two Grounds: first, that S. Mary’s is an Obstacle to Traffic ; 
secondly, that it is a bad Piece of Art. At the same Time they are 
ready to confess, that were it a good Piece of Art, they would be 
quite prepared to let it stand in spite of its practical Obstructiveness. 

Now it is hard to believe, that the Advocates of this Measure 
have been at the Pains to come at a true artistic Judgment. We, the 
Signatories to this Letter, hold S. Mary’s to be a most interesting and 
beautiful Specimen of a particular and fine Kind of Architecture ; and 
in this Opinion we are confident, that we should have the Concurrence 
of the vast Majority of those who are best able to give a sound artistic 
Opinion on the Question. We therefore beg to make this public 
Protest against the proposed Demolition of the Church ; considering 
that the s of it would be the Loss of one of the most beautiful 
Buildings in London ; from which we trust, that the finer Sense of 
the Community will save us. 

We remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 


Gerorce Artcuison, A.R.A. James Brooks. 

L. Atma-Tapema, R.A. Forp Mapox Brown. 
Joun F. Bent Ley. Rosert BRownine. 

G, F. Boney, A.R.A. E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. 





WALTER CRANE. 
Austin Dosson. 
T. GARNER. 


AuFRED GiLpBerTt, A.R.A. 


Hersert P. Horne, 

S. IMAGE. 

T. G. Jackson. 

Frep. Leicuton, P.R.A. 
J. E. Miutais, R.A. 


Epwarp J, Poynter, R.A. 
W. B. Ricumonp, A.R.A. 
CuRISTINA RossETTI. 
Joun D. Seppine. 
ARTHUR EpmuNpD STREET, 
R. Norman Suaw, R.A. 
FREDERIC SHIELDS, 

Hamo Tuornycrort, R.A. 
HERMANN VEZIN, 


Joun Mortey, M.P. 
Wititiam Morris. 

C. Kecan Paut. 

Joun L. Pearson, R.A. 


A.trrep WarTeruouse, R.A. 
G. F. Watts, R.A. 
Puitie Wess. 


At the same Time a Resolution, to the same effect, was handed 
in to the Improvements Committee, which had been passed at the 
Ordinary Meeting of the Art-Workers’ Guild, held at Barnard’s Inn 
Hall, on Friday, the 3rd of May, 1889. Proposed by T. G. Jackson, 
M. A. 

Some Notice appeared of these Deputations in most of the 
Papers; and in the ¢andard and Globe a short Correspondence 
followed. In Church Bells for May the 24th, and in the Church 
Reformer for June, appeared Articles, dealing at some Length with 
the Arguments advanced by those, who urged the Destruction, or the 
Removal, of S. Mary’s, as being essential to any practical Scheme of 
widening the Strand Thoroughfare. 


We would notice, as a little expression of our regard for Mr. 
Whitman’s genius, that on the 31st May last, at Camden, New 
Jersey, a banquet was given to celebrate the poet’s seventieth birth- 
day. There were present many distinguished American men of 
letters: and Mr. H. H. Gilchrist the English painter, replied for 
“ Friends across the Sea.” Than Mr. Whitman’s own speech on the 
occasion, nothing could be more characteristic; or a more delightful 
commentary on speech-making generally. He said: “ My friends, 
though announced to give an address, there is no such intention, 
Following the impulse of the spirit, for I am at least half a Quaker 
stock, I lam obeyed the command to come and look at you for a 
minute, and show myself, face to face, which is probably the best I 
can do. But I have felt no command to make a speech, and shall 
not, therefore, attempt any. All I have felt the imperative conviction 
to say, I have already printed in my books of poems or prose, to 
which I refer any who may be curious. And so, hail and farewell. 
Deeply acknowledging this deep compliment, with my best respects 
and love to you personally, to Camden, to New Jersey, and to all 
represented here: you must excuse me from any word further.” 





CONTEMPORARY NOTES. 


In explanation of his drawing of Britomart in the present number 
of the Hobby Horse, Mr. Shields wishes to append the following 
remarks. In Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” book 3, canto 2, Britomart 

oes to “her father’s closet,” where was a magic glass, made by Merlin. 
here, thinking of her future life, 

“ Eftsoones there was presented to her eye 

A comely knight, all arm’d in complete wise.” 

“ The damsell well did vew his personage, 

And liked well ; ne further fastned not, 

But wentherway; .« . «© + «+ «+ « + 

But the false archer which that arrow shot 

So slyly that she did not feel the wound, 

Did smyle full smoothly at her weetlesse wofull stound,” 
The curtain Britomart draws back is wrought with mystic figures ; 
prominent none being a crocodile ne flame, in reference 
to the dream of Britomart in the fifth book, which gives the issue of 
this vision in her union with Sir Artegall. In this passage Britomart 
sleeping in the temple of Isis, dreams that a tempest, scattering the 
holy fire, sets the temple in flames, so that both it and herself are in 
danger of destruction. Then arises the sacred crocodile, who straight- 
way devours both flames and tempest, and would have devoured 
Britomart too: but, beaten back by the goddess, he sues for the 
princess’s love, which she accords; and brings forth by him a lion, 
that subdues all creatures. Britomart awakes in terror; but is re- 
assured by one of the priests, who tells her that, 


** That same crocodile doth represent 

The righteous knight that is my faithfull lover.” 

“ That knight shall all the troublous stormes asswage 
And raging flames, that many foes shall reare : 

Then shalt thou take him to thy loved fere:  ~ 

And afterwards a sonne to him shalt beare, 

That lion-like shall shew his powre extreame. 

So bless thee God, and give thee joyance of thy dreame /” 


The astrological signs are those of Mars, Venus, Aries, and Virgo. 


In the notes, which accompanied the letters of D. G. Rossetti, 
published in the last number of this magazine, mention was made of 
a forthcoming book by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. This reference was, I 
fear, through inadvertence, somewhat misleading. Mr. Rossetti 
wishes me to say, that the book in question is a book of his own, not 
a transcript of letters written by his brother. But, at some later 
time, he adds, “I do contemplate publishing a book, which will 
consist in great part of letters written by my brother, viz.: the letters 
which he wrote to members of his own family.” 


Towards the close of August, was published by its Editor, Mr. 
C. H. Shannon, at his house in the Vale, at Chelsea, the first number 
of a new periodical devoted to Art, named “The Dial.” It is to 
appear, I understand, at such intervals as the sun of inspiration will 





permit; hence the name. In recent years, no attempt of this kind 
has appeared, in England, possessing so much interest and originality, 
or more full of promise of things to come. A modern magazine 
which does not descend to the abortive regions of magazine verse, 
which declares the present French school to be a school of “no- 
interest,” is certainly to be welcomed. The literary portion of the 
periodical, however, is not technically satisfactory as prose, or equal 
in interest to the pictorial portion, The absence here of any severity 
of thought, without which prose cannot be said to exist, is felt, also, 
throughout the rest of the number. In the frontispiece, for example, 
there is nothing of that severity of design and conception, which is the 
distinctive charm of the finest Japanese drawings. But, without ques- 
tion, “ The Dial” is a magazine to be bought; and we teeny tae 
it may have the success it deserves. 


“ The Star Bearer, a Legend of the Lost Pleiad,” is the title of a 
mystical, elegantly written poem, in eleven stanzas, by Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman: published, we believe, for the purpose of a 
Christmas present, at the press of Messrs. Berwick and Smith, 
Boston. The woodcut illustrations, which serve as borders to the 
text, are rich in their decorative effect: and that, especially, of the 
Three Kings, kneeling with their gifts before Our Lady and her 
Divine Child, has no little character and beauty about it. These are 
the work of Mr. H. Pyle. As an example of the modern feeling 
and method in the art of book-illustration, this sumptuous publication 
is one of the most pleasing works, that have reached us from America. 


Mr. Stedman is, at present, engaged upon “ A Library of American 
Literature, from the Earliest Settlement, to the Present Time.” It 
is to be published, by subscription, in ten volumes, by Messrs, Charles 
L. Webster and Co., of New York. All English students of Ameri- 
can literature will welcome gladly an important work of this nature ; 
since it will enable them, at last, to obtain a complete and comprehen- 
sive view of a literature, which, as a whole, has, in this country, been 
too little studied. 


Our modern street architecture is, for the most part, so entirely 
meretricious and unsatisfactory, that it is an uncommon pleasure to be 
attracted by a new building, other than the work of one of the few 
men, who, in these days, alone seem to have any capacity for qualities 
really architectural. Yet such was my experience with regard to a 
house, not yet completed, which stands at the corner of Wardour 
Street and Shaftesbury Avenue. A pleasing decorative use of a 
black and a greenish grey stone; a certain value in the solids : and 
a certain refinement of the projections, which gives to the elevation a 
sense of breadth and flatness; ave the distinctive qualities of this 
charming building. I have since learned that it is being erected for 
Messrs. Attenborough ; and that the architect is Mr. Thomas Harris, 
of 6, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
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“THE CENTURY GUILD HOBBY HORSE.” 


The aim of the Century Guild is to render all branches of Art the 
sphere, no longer of the tradesman, but of the artist. It would restore 
building, decoration, glass-painting, pottery, wood-carving, and metal- 
work to their rightful place beside painting and sculpture. By so 
placing them they would be once more regarded as legitimate and 
honourable expressions of the. artistic spirit, and would stand in their 
true relation not only to sculpture and painting but to the drama, to 
music, and to literature. 

In other words, the Century Guild seeks to emphasize the Unity 
of Art; and by thus dignifying Art in all its forms, it hopes to make it 
living, a thing of our own century, and of the people. 

In the Hobby Horse, the Guild will provide a means of expression 
for these aims, and for other serious thoughts about Art. 

The matter of the Hobby Horse will deal, chiefly, with the 
practical application of Art to life: but it will also contain illustrations 
and poems, as will as literary and biographical essays. 

All communications to be addressed to the Editor, The Cuiswick 
Press, 21, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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“THE CENTURY GUILD HOBBY HORSE.” 


The aim of the Century Guild is to render all branches of Art the 
sphere, no longer of the tradesman, but of the artist. It would restore 
building, decoration, glass-painting, pottery, wood-carving, and metal- 
work to their rightful place beside painting and sculpture. By so 
placing them they would be once more regarded as legitimate and 
honourable expressions of the artistic spirit, and would stand iin their 
true relation not only to sculpture and painting but to the drama, to 
music, and to literature. 

In other words, the Century Guild seeks to emphasize the Unity 
of Art; and by thus dignifying Art in all its forms, it hopes to make it 
living, a ae of our own century, and of the people. 

In the Hobby Horse, the Guild will provide a means of expression 
for these aims, and for other serious thoughts about Art. 

The matter of the Hobby Horse will deal, chiefly, with the 
practical application of Art to life: but it will also contain illustrations 
and poems, as will as literary and biographical essays. 

All communications to be addressed to the Editor, The Cuiswick 
Press, 21, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 
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